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SHINES ME 
DOWN. 


(BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


SHE 


—_~——— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Now I can name you, 
Now is the secret clear ; 

Are you sure I shall never shame you? 
An actress who weds a peer. 





Miss. Gascorianz has been a fortnight at 
Vriars Court, and already people are beginning 
to cease to talk about Lady Ellerdale’s incom- 
prehensible illness and unexpected death. They 
have quite passed the stage of laboriously 
avoiding the subject, and of asserting that “far 
be it from them to surmise anything unpleasant 
but !’—and then proceeding to whisper darkly 
of “neglected medical instructions,” and to 
hint that “such negligence was not quite so 
purely accidental as some people would have it 
supposed to be.” 

On the contrary now when the neighbourhood 
does make mention of the late Countess of Eller- 
dale, it is with an effort, and out of a laudable 
desire to pay a woman of such high rank the 
decent homage of deploring her death—when- 
ever they can remember anytbing about it. Sur- 
mnises, suspicions, suggestions as to the possibi- 
lity of medicine having been supplied “ irregu- 
larly,” or “not at all” are at an end for a time. 

“We're here to-day and gone to-morrow,” 
is now all that anyone finds to say about the 





[xor Losr.] 


deceased lady, when it occurs toanyone to men- 
tion her at all. 

The interest, excitement, curiosity, call it 
what you will, which was concentrated on the 
subject of her ill-advised departure from 
this scene of strife and care, is now brought to 
bear upon her bereaved husband and attached 
friend, Miss Gascoigne. 

It is well known, even in remote, scandal-un- 
defiled Hesselton, that this lady, successful as 
she has been in her career, has always been of 
the ostentatiously extravagant, rather than of 
the thrifty order of woman-kind. 

The comments are many accordingly, and the 
rumours are innumerable about her ways and 
means, now when she contentedly stays on so 
many weeks in the country, where it is impos- 
sible that she can be putting money in her 
purse. 

Small wonder that others marvel at this 
seeming inert cessation from work that may 
forward her ambition. 

She marvels at it herself, and laughs at her- 
self for the part she is playing in theold drama 
of the dog, the bone, and the shadow. 

But the shadow grows more substantial every 
day, and wears a coronet on its brow, and she is 
a woman! 

Gladys is the only person who never permits 
herself to hint at a possible cause for the 
supine indifference with which Miss Gascoigne 
now seems to regard her profession. 

Whatever Mrs. Saltoun may think, she says 
nothing, not even when Mrs. Dumorest declares 
that everyone must see that “that designing 
woman is staying down here, where she is not 
wanted, on a grossly indelicate husband-hunting 





expedition.” 











“She is making a tool of you, Gladys,” 
Florence says, and Gladys replies : 

“So long as she does not put her tool to do 
any unfair or unseemly work, I am contented to 
let her use me.” 

“ Gladys, I call that supine ; I see—Clement 
sees, though he won’t say that he does” (‘* Wise 
Clement,” Gladys interpolates.)—‘ Arch, and 
everyone else must see that Miss Gascoigne is 
staying on here in her present apparently pure 
poseless manner, in order that she may get a 
firmer hold than she has already got upon 
Lord Ellerdale ; it makes me sick of an evening 
to see her sitting and cajoling those two stupid 
men our respective husbands into the belief 
that she is yearning to ‘get back to the only 
life an artist should lead, a life of ardent endea- 
vour and incessant work ;’ if she yearns for the 
life, why doesn’t she go back and lead it; no 
one, not even you, Gladys, wants her to stay 
here.” 

‘* Perhaps Lord Ellerdale does,” Gladys says, 
speciously ; ‘he seems to desire a good deal of 
what shall I call it—consolation from her 
society.” 

“And can you truly say you would like to 
see her reigning in our dear, quiet, good old 
friend’s place ?” 

Gladys laughs. 

“She as well as another, my dear; we shall 
always be friends as far as appearances go, and 
as my life is cast in these pleasant places, I shall 
find it more agreeable to be friendly with the 
Countess of Ellerdale whomsoever she may be, 
than to be left outside the pale.” 

“ It shows how designing she is, or she would 
have made a confidante of you on the subject of 
Ellerdale,” Mrs, Dumorest says, moved by @ 
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strong spirit of feeling that it “ would be good 
to open Gladys’ eyes about Miss Gascoigne at 
any cost.” 

“IT don’t think she has much to confide,” 
Gladys says, contemptuously; “he comes here 
to see her, it is true, but who but themselves 
know how hard pressed he is to come? He 
admires her for her beauty and brightness, but 
so does he admire many another woman he 
cannot resist the open flattery sh e offer ers him, he 
finds the more def ftly conceal 





flattery of others 





equally irresistible; don’t fo ar, F lorenea, he 
will pursue his own temporary pleasure to any 
len¢ths short of marrying beneath him. I like 


to see the endless variety of attitudes she strikes 
in trying to reach the coronet, but it will always 
be just a little above her reach.” 

So speaks Gladys in the pride of the pleni- 
tude of her conviction that she has fathomed 
the depths of those fathomless spaces, a man’s 
heart and meaning. 

“T think Ellerdale’s awfully hard hit,” Arch 
says to his wife, soon after this; “he was 
praising you like mad this morning, and it all 
turned out to be because you're having Geraldine 
Gascoigne to stay with you so long; he says 
that Lady Fitzslater and her toady Miss Classon, 
and the Willoughbys and some more of the 
same sort, have been at the poor girl abont 
him and that he can never forget the generous, 
way in which you have behaved to her.” 

Gladys listens attentively, then her form 
quivers, and her face flashes with fury! 

“He in his infatuation—a man of such birth 
as he prides himself on being—classes the 
Willoughbys, who are as well-born as himself, 
with Miss Classon and ‘some more of the same 
sort,’ and you listen to him! Arch, are you 
both mad ?” 

don’t think so, 
in love.” 

She conquers all semblance of anger in a mo- 
ment. 

-“Isheso? Well then, he may ‘pass on for- 
given’ for committing any absurdity ; but don’t 
you fall into the error of considering me 
* generous’ to Miss Gascoigne when I am simply 

ue to the instinct which teaches me that it is 

well for me to let everything that I can’t avert 
superbly, take its course without peurile let or 
hindrance from me; but she can’t believe that 
he is what you say ‘awfully hard hit,’ or she 
would not think it necessary to stay down here 
she would go, and make him follow her.” 


“She knows that he "t care for the 





” Arch laughs, “but he’s 









doest 





pleasures of the Chase,” Arch Saltoun says, 
with affable friendly contempt for the man wh¢ 
nowhere the field wherein he (Arch) is 
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uys nothing! What can she say 

t] condemn herself in one way ¢ 
It must be assumed by any richt-thinkin: 
individual that Mrs. Saltoun ought be delich- 
ted at the prospect of actively con ing in a 
way that is so honourable, to her beautiful, 
clever, hard-working friend’s advancement. She 





a married dame herself, in a proud, well-estub- 
lished position, can never surely be anything 


but glad to see another woman lovely and 
charming as herself, removed from a sphere in 
which she is subjected to all sorts of tempta- 


ns, and omalt ed to one a little superior to Mrs. 
Saltoun’s own f 
‘It will be hard,” Gladys acknovy vled ges to 
herself, as she pictures the Ellerdale diamonds 
tlittering on G Idine’s clever brow, and on 
whatever portion of Geraldine’s fine form on 
which they can be affixed. 
“Tt will be hard, but if she treats me well, 
she’ll be as good as another in the place, and 
however I may envy her, P'll never : let hatred 
or malice prevail, she shall stay on here what- 
ever they may say, and win him if she can.” 
“a am almost sorry you have come,” Miss 
Ga scoigne says, going two or three yards to meet 
Lord Ellerdale when he comes into the little 











drawing-room at five o’clock one ‘afternoon at 
her special and pressing invitation. 

She looks pained, distressed, embarrassed ; 
but his lordship remembers that she can look 
these things to perfection at any given moment, 
and is therefore not so much impressed by the 
exhibition of mingled feelings on her almost 

‘pictorial’ face as she feels it well he should 
be. 

ae hi ave obey ed | what was almost an order,” 
he says, bowing before her and endeavouring at 
the same time to disburden himself of the two 
fair hands which she has encouragingly surren- 
dered into his keeping. ‘ You wrote, ‘come to 
me at five,” and then you added something 
about ‘being absolutely friendless,’ which you 
must surely mean for a joke.” 

“ Lord Ellerdale ! do I look as though I were 
joking ?” 

No, unquestionably she does not look as if 
she were joking at this moment. She looks 
terribly in earnest with her steady eyes and 
knit brow bent on him. For a brief instant 
he finds himself wishing that the old bay had 












broken her neck when he landed her so unbe- | 
comingly on her head, but she does not read the } 


homicidal thought in his accents as he replies: 

“No, no; moreover, I am sure that you 
wouldn’t make any frivolous appeal to the feel- 
ings of a man who has been heavily tried as I 
have been lately; however, I won’t intrude my 
own sorrows on your sympathy: shall I not have 
the pleasure of seeing your friend Mrs. Sal- 
toun ?” 

She would like to lash out at him for his 
hypocrisy in speaking of his wife’s death ag.» 
* heavy trial” to her, but she is laying for high 
stakes, and is not going to risk losing them 
for the sake of indulging such an unprofitable 
passion as contempt for'a found-out mean- 
ness. 

“It is about ‘my friend,’ Mrs. Saltoun, that 
I want to speak to you,” she says. with a. sort 

f tender reluctance to enter upon the subject 
that would sivike a sympathetically generous 
chord in the soul of a man who did not know 
much about. Miss. Gaseoigne. 

But Lord Ellerdale knows. rather more about 
ker than she would wish him to know if her 
wishes were consulted in the. matter. And yet 
for all this he knows himself to be in danger 
when she says: 

“It was in order that I might speak to yor 





alone, that I asked you to come here to-day 
at an hour when I knew ‘my friend,’ Mrs. Sal- | 
toun, would be out. Lord Elierdale, ITamin a 


very, very u? 
advice as to how I can free myself from it?” 





His “advice”? he hastens to assure 
be at her service. 
At the same time how he wishes that his old 


friend, Mrs. Dumorest, whom he sees strolling 
a bout in selfish security upon the lawn, would 


its thinking for a few moments 








in one of s to assume which have 
been : S D rh i i 

The attitu ie to every 
habitué of the Lc 





But Lord Ellerdale is not an habitaé of the 


happy position,and I want your | 


her shall | 


London theatres, and this is the first time she. 


hes struck it for his benefit in private. 


By Jove! the girlis a beauty,” 
giving to “the girl” that precise meed of 


he thinks, } 


thought which « she desires him to give. “ She 


is a beauty, and she must have had a hard tiwe 
of it.” 


Geraldine seems by her next speech to have | 


fathomed the depth of his thought. 

“Tam so helpless, I am so assailed,” she 
murmurs. ‘I feel that Iowe you a thousand 
apologies for dragging you into so poor a 
affair as the defence of my fair fame, still you 
are the only person to whom I can apply in this 
dilemma.” 

“ Would not your friendand hostess be the most 
suitable confidante you could make ?” he says, 
an instinct of self-preservation impelling 
to make the suggestion. 

She makes a gesture of impatience. 
** How fond you are of taking the regulation 
view of things; because I happen to be staying 





him | 








} 4 
; sne 


with Mrs. Saltoun, you assume that she must 
be the best person to advise me, whatever the 
matter may be about which I may want advice 1 5 
no, Mrs. Saltoun worships rising suns, not s 
ting ones.” 





“And you are a rising sun?” he says, 
delighted at the opportunity which he fanciec3 


is to be given him of firing off a volley of flat- 
tery which may have the happy effect of diver:- 
ing her mind from any more serious subject. 
Before he can add another word, however, she 
cuts in: 

«Ab, no, my day is done. I have been too 
long off the boards, others have stepped into 
the engagements I had made, and won the 
popularity I had achieved; and no one realises 

hat I am a failure more forcibly than I do my- 
self—no one save Mrs. Saltoun.” 

“A failure? Impossible! You will go back 
and gain fresh laurels, and be more prized and 
sought after than ever after this brief retirs- 
ment.” 

* How little you know abont it,” she says, 
curbing her wrath with difficulty, and speaking 
in tones of heart-stricken sorrow that are in- 
finitely teuching. “A lost fame on the stave is 
never restored. I have lost it, and I loved my 
art and my fame so weil!’ 

Her face droops desolately, her form is.shaken 
by a sudden storm of sighs, and Lord Ellerdate 
feels that in common humanity he is bound 
say something to comfort her. 

“But, my “dear lady, how, can you—in what 
way cam, you—have forfeited the brilliant niche 
you had won for yourself im the Temple of 
Fame?” 

Dave I tell you? Can I bring myself to tel! 
you the truth ?” she says, looking at him plead- 
ingly. “In a moment of madnegs.I resigne1 
the most brilliant engagements I had ever made 
in order to stay near, and—as, I foolishly 
thought—comfort the one person, front whom I 
could have derived comfort had I been in. bitter 
sorrow,” 

“ You gave up. what wag very dear to you fc 
my sake,” he whispers.. 

And then. he draws -her-towards him, nob-with 
the intention of asking her. to marry him, but 
simply to give her a little temporary sclace ; 
but she is very clever. 

*‘ Ave you sure you will never regret 
says, presently raising her a. from his 


his 
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ccna but resting composedly still in 
emnbrane 
And before he can answer she goes on : 

“T had no thought of winning such a glorious 
reward as that of becoming your wife when i 
: iced what was dearer than life to me then 
—my career. I will send for Mrs. Saltoun at 
once and tell her. She will not dare to scorn 
me now.” 














CHAPTER XXVIII. 


——The sad Ades st a of all; 
A gay and i ng 

Throws aside her maiden gladness 
For a name and for a ring. 





Miss Gascoreng, it is almost needless to say 
carries her point. It is equally needless to trace 
out accurately the means by which she does 


it. 





Acting on the assumption, or rather on her 
certain knowledge of the fact, that her animal 
beauty holds absolute dominion over,Lord Eller- 
dale’s animal nature, she employs every art o! 
which she is mistress to streagthen and ratify 
that dominion. 

Her engagement and the magnanimity with 
which he has brought such a happy climax 
about, his noble scorn of what men may say of 
him, when balanced against his fear of wha‘ 
women may possibly say about her,if he doe: 
not make her his wife, his ardour and deep- 
rooted devotion, and his joy and satisfaction 
in having “gained her at last,” all these 
fabulous feelings and sentiments of his he finds 
ave pro} nulgated by his bride-eleet before he 
has at all made up his mind that he will meekly 
accept the handkerchief which she has thrown 
to him. 

Bat she has him hard and fast bound in the 
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chains of his uncurbed selfishness and sensuality, 
and so, though when absent from her he may 
contemplate casting off the bonds that he feels 
are degrading to him, he is when in her presence 
wax, to receive any impression she may please 
to give him. . 

What Mrs. Saltoun thinks about it all is not 
easy to ascertain. She congratulates Lord Eller- 
dale with every appearance of sincerity, and 
allows Miss Gascoigne to assume that sheisa 
welcome guest at Friars Court for precisely such 
a length of time as it may suit her to stay there, 
in a2 way that is irreproachable from the 
courtesy point of view. 

The future Countess of Ellerdale is left with- 

out a single cause of complaint against her 
qnondam friend. 
" Mrs. Saltoun bears with a resignation that is 
absolutely beautiful under the circumstances the 
everlasting liability to the presence of the 
“lover,” which is perhaps one of the hardest 
trials to which the hostess of engaged people 
can be exposed. 

Lord Ellerdale has given his captor consider- 
able trouble in the chase, but now that he is 
caught in her toils he does not seem averse to 
the idea of the whole world knowing it. He 
reigns and reigns alone, and always gives the 
law with such thoroughness in the neighbour- 
hood that it is no wonder that, having got over 
his own scruples concerning a marriage with 
Miss Gascoigne, he should take it for granted 
that the rest of the world will surrender to his 
judgment with discretion. 

“ Tf she stays here all the time, and is married 
from here, it will make everything straight and 
square between you again, and I’m glad of it, 
for I hate women’s quarrels,” Arch Saltoun says 
to his wife, one evening when they are 
laboriously keeping themselves away from the 
billiard-room on account of its being occupied 
by the played-out Phillisand Corydon. 

‘Tt will be nothing to her whether she keeps 
or loses my ‘friendship,’ as we call the poor 
stuff, after her marriage ; don’t rely upon ap- 
pearances, Arch. I’m trying to keep them up. 
Heaven knows I’m trying to keep them up; but 
I feel the smallness of doing so all the while, and 
I have to fight against my own contempt for 
myself for doing it at all,” Gladys says thought- 
fully. 

“I wish you could make up your mind to tell 
me everything ?” her husband says, kindly. “I 
know from Florence that you are going through 
all this anxiety—for’ secrecy always causes 
anxiety at least—on account of someone; my 
Carling wife, trust me to bear it with you?” 

She lets him clasp her to his heart and kiss 
her, she gives him’ freely the sweet smile and 
loving kiss in return. 

But she holds her tongue, and her secret is 
her own still when she releases herself from her 
husband’s arms. 

_Miss Gascoigne’s trousseau is ready, and Lord 
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Ellerdale is impatient for the marriage. At 
least Miss Gascoigne says he is impatient, and 
as he does not deny it, everyone is justified in 
believing that he is so, on the excellent autho- 
rity of the lady. A few people whom Lord 
Ellerdale has persistently snubbed avow thatit 
“looks bad,” and rake over the ashes of the 


past to the extent of recalling what other people } 


said whem “ poor Lady Ellerdale died.” 

But as they merely quote, and decline to be 
considered the originators of the tragic story, 
the pebble they fling into the pool does not make 
very wide or marked circles. 
it is simulanconsly a shock and a relief to 
‘irs. Saltorn when Miss Gascoigne states her 
intention of being married in London after all. 

“It would be pleasanter for me, an unpro- 
tected girl, to go from your house, of course, 
dear,” she explains, “ but it would be too trying 
for him to be married in the church where the 
iuneral service was read over his first wife, and 
some of his family are behaving unpleasantly. 
When I come back the countess they'll be afraid 
to show their teeth. See in your own case how 
Mrs. Dumorest hag: been obliged to come 
round.” 

“Do whatever is most convenient to yourself,” 
Gladys rejoins. ‘If you marry-hereI shall be 











delighted to give the breakfast, and Arch will 
give you away. If you prefer going to other 
friends I am quite contented.” 

«You need not take the tone of an injured 
and offended person, Mrs. Saltoun,”’ Miss Gas- 
coigne says, imperiously. 

The fair time-server has come to the end of 
her requirements from Mrs. Saltoun, and is now 


quite ready to trample upon all remembrance | 


of former obligations. 


“She has not helped me to win that which I} 


have won,” Miss Gascoigne reminds herself. 
«She has been merely passive, and there would 
have been more glory in defeating an active 
enemy. Ill not give her the opportunity of 
glorifying herseli by saying that Lady Ellerdale 
was married from her house.” 

So Lord Ellerdale is told presently, that Mrs. 
Saltoun “has behaved so extraordinarily, so 
unkindly, and ungenerously, (in a way that I 
will not be cruel enough to repeat to you, for 
it would hurt you to find how utterly you have 
been mistaken in her),” Geraldine puts in 
parenthetically, that Miss Gascoigne feels it her 
due to her dignity as his choice, to leave Friars 
Court at once. 

At this announcement the Earlof Ellerdale, 
who has not contemplated an immediate mar- 
riage in his most enamoured moments, is 
almost distraught. 

For the habit of seeing Geraldine daily is 
upon him now, and if she goes away—well he 
knows what women are, and how surely with 
them “absence makes the heart grow fonder— 
of another.” 

He has not contemplated an immediate mar- 
riage, but why not now as well as later on. 
Suffice it to say that Miss Gascoigne carries her 
final point by a coup, and that she is made 
Countess of Ellerdale, without (in the eyes of 
the world) owing anything to the good offices of 
Mrs. Saltoun. 

The new countess is presented to the fairest 
and sweetest representative that reigning 
royalty ever had, by an art-loving and esthetic- 
minded Duchess, and no after-clap of cancelling 
comes to mar the glory of her début. 

Then the newly wedded pair return to the syl- 
van shades of Dalesmeet, which sylvan shades are 
presently honoured by the presence for twenty- 
four hours of a Prince of the Blood Royal. 

Special trains are run to and from London for 
the accommodation of the ever-coming, ever- 
going guests. 

The new countess learns off the late countess’s 
county invitation list by heart, and graciously 
renews the hospitalities of Dalesmeet in her 
own name. 

She discreetly suffers herself to be rigorously 
guided by this list, and in consequence not a 
single heart aches on account of a social slic¢h 
from her. 

Yes, there is one that experiences pain enough 
to counterbalance all the ple e felt by the 
others, when firstits owner knows that she is in- 
tentionally left out, branded as “unt for pub- 
lication” in the glorious social miscellany the 
Countess of Ellerdale is now editing. 

It is the second stab poor Gladys has made to 
deal at her husband, and it is worse than the 
first ! 

For this is their home, and they must live in 
the midst of the foul atmosphere created by 
Lady Ellerdale’s fouler act of ingratitude in e 
cluding them from the fashionable, world-re- 
nowned festivities at Dalesmeet. 

It is the day on which H.R.H. the Duke 
of is expected at Dalesmeet. Being ex- 
pected, of course (being H.R.H.) he comes! 
The new chatelaine of Dalesmeet spares neither 
trouble nor expense to do honour to the occa- 
sion. 

She would empty Atkinson’s perfumed Para- 
dise in the cause of laying the dust between 
Hesselton and Dalesmeet, if she thought the 
doing {so would add one tittle to the pleasure 
of H.R.H. 

As it is, not being sure on that point; she con- 
tents herself with employing the ordinary 
water-cart of rural life. 

Hesselton has broken out into every kind of 
abomination in the way of floril trophy that 























! the heart of man can conceive, or the deplor- 
| ably inartistic hand of man can execute. It is 
always “the time of roses” at Dalesmect ; 
there are perfect groves of the queen of flowers 
| under glass in bloom all the year round in those 
| palatial grounds, and her ladyship does not 
| erudge bushels of them to the town now when 
the town needs them to do honour to her and 
| to her royal guest. 

She takes an early drive through Hesselton 
under all its triumphal arches, in order that 
| she may personally testify to the tradespeople 
| how heartily she admires and appreciates their 
| efforts. ? 
| Andas she is bowing and 
| through the High Street beh 
| horses who are pawing their own ears 
| carefully educated ani well developed 
| she meets Mis. Saltoun on Steel Gre oy. 
| The two women’s eyes meet. The moment 
| 
| 














which Gladys has been half dreading, half 
| fiorcely pining for, has come ! 
| She has not been included in those invit 
tions which the Countess of Ellerdale has sea 
| tered broadcast over the county. 

Still she has been in uncertainty as to how 
| it will be when they meet face toface. They 
| meet face to face now, and in the full sight of 
| the little world in which they both must live. 
The Countess of Ellerdale cuts Mrs. Saltoun 
of Friars Court ! 

‘here is one observer of this scene upon 
whose presence her ladyship had not counted 
when she commenced to play her part in it. 

It is her own husband. He is standing back 
the centre of a crowd, each member of which is 
intent upon watching every gesture and expres- 
sion of the queen of the oceasion. 

No one notices him as he quietly watches 
with an amused smile his beautiful, triumphant 
wife. Her ladyship is the cynosure of all eyes 
to-day. 

How she bows and smiles, how she bends 
and curves herself about in a variety of atti- 
tudes expressive of graceful recognition of the 
plaudits of the multitude! 

Just for an instant she ceases to bow and 
smile, and her cheek pales, aud her lips quiver. 
She has caught a glimpse of something that 
has startled her apparently. In another moment 
she is saying to herself: 

“Tt can’t be, foolish that I am to 
frirhtened at shadows.” 

Her carriage stops presently, and she bends 
forward to shake hands with the Willoughbys, 
the Letchfords, and a few others who belong to 
Hesselton society. 

She accords them a 
| desire relative to the time at 
} may be expected at the stati 

“She’s as unassuming as 
born in the purple, as unassumin 
sir,’ Captain Letchford says, with as much 
pride as if he had invented her, to anyone who 
will listen to him. 

She carries everybody by her stupendous air 
of cordiality and her ppearance of 
willingness to forget the eno: 
between their social po 
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abou Saltoun when such a sweet creature 
as her ladyship is compelled to cut her,” they 
say to one another, and they go on to remark 
that—** they suspected something from the 
moment her ladyship (then Miss Gascoigne) re- 
fused to be married from Friars Court.” 

The Royal Duke comes and goes, but brief as 





the duration of his visit is, it tends greatly to 
the argrandisement of the new countess. ‘There 
is a banquet and a ball, at which the élite of 
county are assembled. 
‘altoun-reads the list of those who were 
honoured by an invitation from the Earl and 
Countess of Ellerdale to meet H.H.H. the Duke 
of , in all the county papers the next day, 
and in the “Morning Fost” and “Court 
Circular ”’ a little later on, with a burning brow 
an 1 heart. 

And Gladys watches him read, and says not a 
vord of indignation, cxtenuation, or explana- 
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3ut the iron has entered into hersoul. At 
last the pleasure-loving, wealth-pampered, fierce, 
fi uncontrollable woman supremely 
miserable and almost crushed. 

It does not surprise her husband one day 
when she comes to him with a request that 
would have struck him as being uncommonly 
odd and ridiculous a little time ago. Now it is 
given as a reason for her going away, and he 
does not wonder at it. 

It is to this effect: 


(To be Continued.) 


ckle, is 


A LADY’S PORTRAIT. 


Tuer young and beautiful wife of a French 
general sat to a young painter for a portrait ; 
but when it was finished she refused to receive 
it, saying that it was a fancy sketch, and not a 
portrait. The picture was sent to the exhibition 
without her consent, but she made no objection, 
for the painter had evidently made a portrait 
for his own glory, and not a correct likeness. 
She had refused to accept the picture, and that 
was all she could do. It was a very beautiful 
portrait, and there are thousands of ladies who 
would have accepted the flattery; but madame 
is beautiful enough not to desire flattery, and 
she wanted a portrait, not a fancy sketch. 
Finally, the painter sued madame for the price 
of the picture, and the case was brought before 
the courts 

The judge said that the issue depended upon 
the vtness of the likeness, and, as that 
could only be determined by an expert, he 
would adjourn the case for cight days, and 
appoint commission to examine the picture 


and the lady. 


corre 


A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER. 


A Corn 
has been vi 
Shinbun,” 
Japan. 
dividend 


Besides it 


PONDENT of the “ Chicago Tribun 
siting the office cf the “ Nichi 
(Daily News) the leading paper of 
The paper pays thirty-seven per cent. 
nnually on a capital of 50,000 dollars. 
editor, Mr. G. Fukuchi, a gentleman 
America and Europe with the 
[wakura Embassy, the paper employs six 
editorial writers and eight reporters, and local 
correspondents throughout the country; there 
are twenty-three hands in the composing-room, 
including a foreman and two proof-readers ; the 
business oflice and press and mailing rooms 
ine forty men, and there are forty-five 


who visi 


vge daily circulation is 8,700. In- 
cluding the job presses, there are eleven presses 
employed, one a Hoe cylindar press, which, by 
the way, is operated by hand, labour being 
cheaper, as a motive power, than steam. A full 
fount of type comprises 50,000 characters, 3,000 
of which are in constant use, and for 2,000 more 
there are frequent calls, so that it is no wonder 
that the proof-readers have to be persons of 
intelligence and high scholarship. The type is 
disposed about the room on racks like those in 
a reading-room, and the compositors wander up 
and down the aisles, setting type and taking 
exercise at once. 


SCIENCE. 


Sanitary Inrivuence or Trers.—The value 
of trees in a sanitary point of view in large and 
over-crowded cities can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. Apart from the sense of relief and 
coolness which they impart, their influence as 
purifiers of the atmosphere is almost incredible. 
It has been calculated that a good-sized elm, 
plane or lime tree will produce 700,000 leaves, 
having a united area of 200,000 square fect. 
The competent authority above quoted proceeds 
to show that not only do the leaves absorb dele- 
terious gases, hut they exhale oxygen. They 


must, therefore, be of immense benefit in over- 

| crowded and unhealthy districts. When to this 
is added the fact that trees modify temperature, 
promoting coolness in summer and warmth in 
winter; also that they purify the soil below as 
well as the atmosphere above, we have a very 
powerful sanitary argument in favour of tree 
planting. 

A New Fisn.—M. Darby de Thicrsant, a 
French Chargé d’ Affaires, who has been instru- 
mental in introducing a number of Chinese 
plants and animals into his native country, is 
now making arrangements for importation in 
quantities of the setz, one of the most valued 
fish found in Chinese waters. The fish belongs 
to the carp family, and when fed on sea plants 
in ponds attains with great rapidity a weight of 
about 40 lbs. During the past three years ex- 
periments made on the fish in the Jardin 
a’ Acclimatation have shown it to be well adapted 
to a European climate, and, as it increases 
rapidly, it is hoped that within a few years it 
can be introduced extensively throughout 
Europe. 


THE CHILD-LOVE. 


Many havo loved me, I have loved my 
> 
unimpassioned hath by life- 
course run ; 
Yet sometimes, when the voices small 
and still, 
Come whispering softly from the o’er 
and done, 
With tears, regrets and blighted long- 
ings laden, 
As wandering night-airs with myste- 
rien: 
My soul strains backward to the simple 
maiden, 
The one Child-love thatdid my heart 
ransfuse 
With love’s-first exaltation ; and ’m 
fain 
To deem I ne’er shall feel such love 
again. 


Not 


dew, 


At home, 


oo 
$a 


at school, at merrymakings 
** 2 
We two always together cast our lot, 
Till neighbours smiled, and friends 
would have their say 
Of mock prediction, but we heeded 
not; 
bird-nesting or nutting in the 
woods, 
Or in far pastures hunting up the 
kine, 
Or schoolward sledding her when all 
the roads, 
Were choked with snowdrifts, and 
in spruce and pine 
The winter winds were at their eery 
song, 
The hours with her were never sad 
or long. 


At 


We were too young to speak or think 
of love, 
But cach on each a 
bore. 
Housed in my boy’s breast, 
firstling dove, 
Else care-bereft, her timid trust gave 
over 
Remoter seeking ; while a glance from 
her 
Was rainbow to my spirit when at 
storm. 
And, as with elder lovers, in the stir 
Of shy attentions, with requitals 
warn, 
We reared our little love-flower care- 
lessly, 
Thoughtless of what its future bloom 
might be. 


subtle influence 


like a 


Her simple frocks, the ribbon at her 





breast, 





Her hair’s soft braiding, looped above 
or down, 
Were kind and colour with my half ex- 
pressed 
And idle likings ; and her smile or 
frown, 
Down-deepening in my brook-like ways 
and moods, 
Gave sun or shadow to whole days of 


song. 
We loved like children; yet the shade 
of that broods 
So strangely o’er me, as of fate gone 
wrong, 
Exhaled first from that first chitdish 


woe 
When in the churchyard she was 
pillowed low. 


Death found her dreaming, like a weary 
flower, 
And plucked her ere she woke. Soon 
busy life 
Flowed in between ; and dreams of fame 
and power, 
Maturer loves, heydey of the strife, 
And all the fleeting imagety of 
Change 
Iiave swept across the little grave 
since then: 
Yet still my thoughts through all the 
vistas range 
To kneel and ponder at its foot 
again ; é 
And, all regardless of Time, Fate 
and Wiil, 
The Child-love yet preserves its 
mystic thrill. N. D. U. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


Sprinas are little things, but they are sources 
of large streams ; a helm is a little thing, but it 
governs the course of a ship; a bridle-bit is a 
little thing, but we know its use and power; 
nails and pegs are little things, but they hold 
the parts of a large building together; a word, 
a look, a smile, a frown, are little things, but 
powerful for good or evil. Think of this, and 
mind the little things. Pay that little debt; if 
it is a promise, redeem it. You know not what 
important events may hang upon it. Keep 
your word sacred ; keep it to the children—they 
will mark it sooner than anyone else, and the 
effect will probably be as lasting as life. Mind 
little things. 


Tue recent explorations on the north-western 
frontier of India have added largely to our geo- 
graphical knowledge, and have supplied us 
with a complete survey of that hitherto unex- 
plored portion of the river Indus which stretches 
for a distance of upwards of 180 miles from 
Buji, in Little Tibet, to Amb, on the confines of 
Hazara. Beside this important piece of work, 
we have the course of the Kohistan or Panjkora 
river laid down for the first time, from its 
source as far as Dir, and other routes south of 
the Baroghil Pass. We understand that the 
War Office purpose bringing out a map of the 
north-west frontier of India which shall em- 
body these as well as all other recent explora- 
tions in that quarter. 

Deatus rrom Starvation 1n. Lonpon.—A 
return issued of cases in which coroners’ juries 
have returned verdicts of death caused by star- 
vation or accelerated by privation in the metro- 
politan district during the year 1877 shows that 
the total number of such deaths was 71, of which 
47 occurred in the central division of Middlesex, 
22 in the eastern division, one in the city and 
liberty of Westminster, and one in the Green- 
wich division. No such deaths were reported in 
the western division of Middlesex, city of London 
and borough of Southwark, Duchy of Lancaster 
(Middlesex and Surrey), Her Majesty’s Tower 
of London, the verge of the Royal palaces, ani 
the New Wandsworth division. 
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WHISPERS OF NORMAN 


CHASE. 


i oenatadins Sanam 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour. THe Srrtanz. 


Norman CuasE was, of course, no longer, for 
the present, at least, aresidence for Mr. Mathew 
Drake. 

He, therefore, sought his confidential friend, 
the lawyer of Lyon’s Inn, and a scene of bitter 
recrimination ensued between them. 

“IT expect my share of the agreement to be 
carried out, if you have bungled yours,” shouted 
the attorney, at last rising, as if to end’the con- 
ference. ‘“ Where is the Will?” 

The steward could not answer. Anger had 
taken away his power of speech. 

* Well ?” said the other. 

«* Maxwell,” answered Drake, with a strange 
quietude, “sit down again. We must not 
quarrel. Pass that wine.” 

“Not too much of it, my friend. Now, what 
is your next move ?” 

“ To find Sir Norman.” 

« And then?” 

“To extort a confession from him. I can do 
it.” 

« And afterwards ?” : 

“To use it in coercing her.” 

«But if she will not be coerced ?” 

“You said something about the mud under 
the pool at the Black Moat. There is mud, also, 
under the pool at Norman Chase. Each could 
keep a secret.” 

which Mr. Mathew Drake had hitherto 
called his love for Evelyn was now 
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(DISAPPOINTMENT. ] 


turned to a venom as nearly approaching the 
malignity known as hatred as any human feel- 
ing can do. For, though the word is frequently 
used, the real hatred is among the most rare of 
our mortal passions. 

It would be useless to follow in detail the 
fresh plans laid by these conspirators—the one 
hitherto baffled, as it maddened him to think, 
by the intelligent courage of a mere girl; the 
other plotting how his dupe, Stanley Hope, 
could assist him in his designs upon the person 
and the fortune of Augusta Fairleigh. 

But Captain Stanley Hope had a little more 
character in him than his disinterested friend, 
the lawyer of Lyon’s Inn, suspected. 

At that very moment, he was shielding his 
love against the persecution of that over-clever 
villain. 

Once more the interweaving process was going 
on between the two lives that form the threads 
of this history. 

Stanley had not been duped by the attorney’s 
statement of Augusta Fairleigh’s sudden fall 
from affluence to comparative poverty—whether 
through a flaw in her uncle’s will or from any 
other cause he would not explain. 

But he was totally ignorant of the fact that 
he himself had been put forward as the pur- 
chaser of her estates. 

Mr. Maxwell was playing a desperate game, 
and, by offending the young lady, had placed 
himself in a position of fearful danger. 

“ Mathew, my friend,” he went on, after these 
and other points had been discussed, “Iam 
afraid those girls are too much for us. We 
have mistaken their characters entirely. We 
have been too impatient.” 

* Or not bold enough. I, for one, ought to 
have destroyed that document entirely.” 

“ Evelyn would have caught you in the act. 
Remember, she must have ond watching 

ou.” 
ee Then I would have——” 

His white face grew whiter as he spoke. 

« Hardly—there was that woman with her.” 

The conspirators were reading each other’s 





hearts. What they read there it might be difli- 
cult to tell. 

“Why does she show the least forbearance to 
me?” suddenly asked Mathew. 

“Surely, the last words you addressed to her 
may account for that. Did you mean them?” 

« Yes, though I cannot prove them as yet. 
But you—what is your next move?” 

«7 must dispose of myself, or else of Augusta 
Fairleigh. Perhaps of that Stanley too.” 

His companion eyed him with an admiration 
not a little clouded by fear. 

«Wholesale !” he muttered, a; if to himself. 
So they separated. 


a * e 


If the astonishment of the county had been 
great, when Augusta Fairleigh parted with her 
patrimony, still greater was it when the young 
lady hersvlf disappeared, leaving no trace be- 
hind. 

She had vanished in the night, taking no one 
with her—no one, at any rate, from the Manor 
House. Nor was anybody missing from the 
neighbourhood. 

As to Lady Kennett, she was the most angry 
and bewildered of all. 

“T said so,” she groaned. “I said she would 
fit out a privateer and wear men’s clothes, if the 
idea once got into her head.” 

That she had been kidnapped and carried 
away, was not for a moment suspected. In 
fact, her recent proceedings, it was thought, 
would account for any amount of eccentricity. 
She had never mentioned her London adventure, 
and the only person aware of it was Stanley 
Hope. 

He heard the news at his quiet lodge in Fair- 
leigh Woods. It disturbed him greatly. She 
was still his darling, and, estranged though 
they were, he would give his life to save her 
from harm. 

If she had gone away voluntarily—why? If 
not, who had snared his innocent one—perhaps 
to her ruin 
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Involuntarily, his thoughts reverted to the 
lawyer in Lyon’s Inn. 

He remembered the inuendos he had heard 
there. Thither, accordingly, he went. 

It certainly was not Mr. Anthony 
Maxwell, that most respectable solicitor, who 
was responsible for the disappearance of Miss 
Angusta Fairlei¢h. 

For, the terror he betrayed, the oaths he 

tered, the execrations he heaped upon him- 

lf, were too frightful not to be sincere. 
‘one!’ he absolutely shrieked, when left 

*“What has she taken with her? Here, 
tilbert,” he cried, shouting into the outer 
office. “Get on your livery, we are going 
down to the Manor again.” 

«Gone, sir,” said that worthy, with an air. of 
supreme astonishment. “ Where ? Who with ?” 

His amiable master anathematised him, and 
repeated his orders. 

Nor did Mr. Anthony Maxwell, whom this 
intelligence infuriated to the last pitch of exas- 
peration, since it portended new perils to him, 
learn more at Fairleigh Manor than Stanley 

e had done. 
Stanley Hope was on his quest, and not 
inclined to abandon it. 

Evelyn sat alone in her chamber at Norman 
Chase. 

‘The proud young face was very pale. In her 
robe of violet velvet, with a plain gold belt 
round the waist—for she dressed richly from 
instinct, whatever her sorrows, she looked ex- 
tremely beautiful. One of the lockets sparkled 
eon her white throat. 

She was thinking of her earlier memories, 
of those pleasant school days by the Rhine 
bank ; of the father whom she had never hefore 
known; cf the strange love he had manifested 
for her; of his equally singular euest, and the 
awful murder, whose mystery still hung like a 
thun ‘loud over her home; of Augusta; and 
must it not be said?—of her shattered love, 
which lixe the light of a sunken sun, had cast 
so strange a glow upon ber youthful life. 

No thoughts of Mathew Drake, or of the for- 
tune that had been imbrued in blood, entered 
into the dream—for dream it was, sad and 
sweet, of the past, and of this tender penseroso. 
They were too vulgar for so heart-born a 
reverie. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, Miss 
Evelyn,” said Martha Page, “a stranger, at 
least 

Instantly, 
kindled. 

“ Does he give no name ?” 

“ Captain Stanley Hope.” 

“IT have heard it before. I will see him.” 

Wondering, however, what-this visit might 
imply. 

He entered, introduced himself with easy com- 
posere, apologised for what might be regarded 
as an untimely visit, and pleaded that only the 
deepest anxiety could have induced him to in- 
trude upon Miss Hedley’s retirement. 

Evelyn saw that the young man was under 
the influence of some deep emotion, dismissed 
all thought of herself, and listened to his story. 

“You are Miss Fairleigh’s friend,” he con- 
cluded. “I cannot even guess why she has 
quitted her home. It was for no evil purpose, 
I would say, though the day were black as the 
night with calumnies against her. Miss Hedley, 
if she has found sanctuary here, I do not ask 
you to betray it; tell me, only, that she is 
safe.” 

The heart of Evelyn Hedley smote her when 
she heard these words. Here was faith in love, 
and how had she herself been wanting in it. 

“Mr. Hope,” she said, “I have heard none of 
this before. To be frank, Miss Fairleigh and I 
have not met often lately. You feel sure she is 
gone of her own free will ?” 

“Tam. There was only one person interested 
in violently abducting or treacherously luring 
her away, and he has been maddened by the 
news. I must find her, though I shall have to 
throw up my commission.” 

“Were you going abroad, Captain Hope ?” 

**I am under orders for active service for 


to me.” 


Evelyn’s apprehensions were 








India. My friend, Captain Leaholme, promised | you, Evelyn. Try to be happy—in whatever 


to meet me at Portsmouth.” 


Not even her gir 
prevent a start of surprise. 
* Captain Leaholme—a friend of my father’ 
she said. 
army.” 

* He is, and has been, for some months. 
is fichting going forward, and he appears rath 
to like the idea of danger. 

“Forgive me,” said Evelyn, rising, “ but Tam 
afraid I can be of no help to you.” 

When he was gore, all her self-control gave 
way. 

She laid her face between her hands, on the 
table, weeping, perhaps, the most bitter tears 
that had been shed during her young life. 

‘*s Gone ! all gone !” she cried aloud to herself. 
“T have driven them away—he whom I dearly 
loyed—she, the friend I had sought and he- 
lieved I had found—and he, but where is he? 
Where is my father ?” 

The question was soon to be answered, For, 
hovering about the grounds, fearless of detec- 
tion, for none of the servants had been made 
acquainted with the fact of his absolute. dis- 
missal from Norman Chase, Mr. Mathew Drake 
might have been seen, just then, in an attitude 
of listening. 

The ratile of a horse’s hoofs coming at fall 
trot along the great avenue, was, at that time, 
a sound too rare not to betoken some important 
intelligence. 

Whatever this might be, the steward, so da- 
voted was he to the family interests, determined 
to know. 

A mounted messenger was seen, rapidly ap- 
proaching through tho dusky twilight. He 
wore the Norman Chase livery. At sight of 
Mathew Drake, he pulled up, touching his hat 
respectfully : 

“ A letter, sir,” he said, “from Sir Norman to 
Miss Hedley. Shall I take it on, or shallI 
trouble you with it, sir?” 

The man had been accustomed to consider 
Mr. Drake as his second master. 

“T will take it to Miss Hedley,” said Drake. 
“You had better give your horse toa groom, 
and get some refreshments. You have hada 
long ride, I should say ?” 

“Thirty miles, sir, but I am under the 
strictest orders not to say from where I came. I 
will take what I want, and then, on a fresh 
horse, return by the way I came.” 

The “letter”’ was a package, and Mr. Drake, 
entering the mansion by a private way, took it 
to his own room. 

There, with that ingenuity which was a part 
of his nature, he quickly unloosed the seals, 
without appearing to have tampered with them, 
and found, in the first place, a missive addressed 
to Evelyn. This, of course, he opened, and 
read. It ran: 


my 


“My DEARLY-LOVED EVELYN, 


“When you receive this, I shall 
he away, upon a long journey. Iam returning 
to India—not to resume my old position, but to 
solve, if possible, some enigmas which, since I 
came to England, have been the misery of my 


life. 
“Until this is done, I cannot come back. 
If it is impossible to be done, thenI shall never 


see you more. Norman Chase is no longera 
home for me, now that my daughter fears to 
look me in the face. You are innocent, my 
darling, but you have done me the bitterest 
wrong that ever child did to parent. 

*T enclose a key—and something else. The 
key opens the great ebony bureau in the 
library. As for the estate, my agents have 
ample instructions, and you will be thoroughly 
your own mistress, as well as mistress of Nor- 
man Chase. 

«And now, dear child, so suddenly brought to 
my heart—so swiftly taken from it—think of 
me gently as the days go by—gently, as I shall 
ever think of you; and believe that if I have 
wronged you, it has not been in the way you 
suspect. 

“Do not lose all comfort, You are very 
young, and Iam not very old. Heaven bless 


ven | ** A, the 
-» | that bureau 


| 


| vin. 


| way your heart and jr 
self-possession could | cannot trust, at | 
= | 


If you 
te me, and 


never doubt the dept} ess of my atfec- 


s,” | tion.—N. H.” 
«TI did not know that he was in the | 


“The key!” said the steward, to himself. 
title-deeds of Norman Chase are in 
1. She may have them—and a copy 
into the rain,” he added, with a 
* But what arethese ? Oh, a portrait of 
himself. You are welcome, my beauty, to that 
alzo. And this.” 

It was a little packet, addressed : 

“Evelyn Hedley, not to be opened until 
she hears an authenticated actount of my 
death.” 

But so elaborately sealed, gummed, marked 
by cyphers, and other strange legendry, in a 
language he could not interpret, that he 
hesitated to open it. 

He would have boldly substituted another 
cover, but that he fancied that what was out- 
side might supply the key to what was within. 
So, careiully locking up the smaller package, he 
cunningly remade the larger one, chuckling to 
himself : 

“ Tinding the portrait,.as well as the key, she 
will never suspect that there was ® second 
‘something cise. But now——” 

And he seemed perplexed. 

How should he get the parcel into Evelyn’s 
hands? Notthrough any of the servants, since 
none of them, knew of his being in the house. A 
thought occunred to him, It was not late, and 
Evelyn. was, in. all likelihood, still in her sitting- 


room, 

Stealing out into the gardén, he looked up at 
the window of this.chamber. It wasaglow with 
light, and a figure—ah! whose but hers! was 
reflected on the blind. That broken and em- 
bittered reverie had been resumed. 

Creeping back into the mansion where he had 
once been all but master, Mathew Drake cau- 
tiously ascended to the floor on which Evelyn’s 
apartments were situated. 

Not expecting his- presence under that roof 
the young girl had taken no particular precanu- 
tion, and a négligent maid had left her bed- 
room door open. 

A broad beam of moonlight felt upon the rich, 
red carpet, the white curtainless bed, the many 
little trifles that sparkled on the toilette-table, 
the glittering contents of an open jewel-case, 
and something that looked like a dress of pearly 
satin, thrown carelessly over the back of the 
chair 

Not for robbery, however, was the intruder 
there ; but to leave another bitter trace behind 
him in order that the young girl he hated might 
feel one more pang before she sought her 
rest. 

Placing the packet on the table, he went as 
he had come. 


wicked 


CHAPTER XXII. 


About a stone, cast from the wall, 
A sluice with blackened waters slept. 
Moatep GRANGE. 


TueEre was a ball at Mounteastle Court, and 
Stanley Hope’s beautiful cousin, Constance, shone 
in all the assembly like a star. 

Radiantly attired, and sparkling with jewels, 
she might have been supposed supremely 
es ; 

Admiration beamed upon her from every side, 
adulation, in its most refined form, was poured 
out at her feet. 

Her scheming relative wondered why she 
seemed to care little for it. 

She did not even to appear to enjoy the festal 
time, though its influences might have been 
sufficiently sweet, the richness of the caloons, 
the lights, the whirl of elegant gaiety—above 
all, the sense of incomparable loveliness, for in 
the whole throngnone could approach a com- 
parison with her. 

Still, she wore an air of dissatisfaction, and 
entered only listlessly into the conversation. 





Suddenly her face became animated. Two 
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though he was very gallant towards his charm- 
ing and stately cousin. 

Her dark eyes were now doubly brilliant, her 
cheeks, colourless an hour ago, were beauti- 
fully flushed, her lips spoke,happiness and 
pride. 

“Constance,” he said, during a pause in a 
dance, “there is bad news.” 

They were whirled away. 

«“ What?” she asked, at the next breathing 
time. 

“War has broken out in India and——” 

“On with the dance,” the music seemed to 
say. 

x And you ?” 

“IT am ordered off at forty-eight hours’ 
notice.” 

“Take me toa chair,” she said, some of her 
pallor returning. “The heat is terrible. And are 
you going ?” 

“What would you think of me,” he asked— 
“what would you think of me, Constance, if, at 
this callupon my duty as a soldier, I were to lay 
down my sword in obedience to some more power- 
ful prompting of my heart, which would keep 
me at home? Tell me, frov*ly, as my dear 
cousin and dear friend.” 

She looked at him, with some confusion of 
countenance. 

His eyes met hers, but not with that look of 
perfect candour to which she had been accus- 
tomed. 

Evidently he was agitated—trying to conceal 
some over-mastering emotion. 

Constance Hope remained for a moment silent. 
Then she said: 

“It entirely depends upon what feeling that is. 
Is it purely personal? Is it selfish? Or does 
it concern others ?” 

“Tt is selfish—and 
least, another.” 

Again the beautiful girl, so haughty to all 
but him, looked in his eyes and saw in them 
the signs of a great and strange trouble. 

“T feel as if I could not explain, that is, not 
now, not here. But I know what would be 
said—that I am a coward, that I can be a 
soldier in time of peace, and a malingerer in 
time of war. Yes, that is what they would 
say,” he went on, as if speaking to himself; 
“and yet 7 

« And yet what, dear Stanley ?’’ urged Con- 
stance, now stirred by emotions greater even 
than his, for her bosom panted, her eyes 
sparkled, her voice trembled. ‘If you do not 
like to say it here, come away. There is no 
one in the conservatory.” 

And they went into one of those “ pleasure- 
domes,” sweet with the scent of flowers, 
musical with the tinkle of falling water, which 
have, a thousand times, and will a thousand 
times again, drawn forth the confessions of the 
heart in answering sweetness and responsive 
melody. 

“Now, Stanley, what is it?’ said Constance, 
seating herself beside him, 

«« Everyone who knows me, knows I am no 
poltroon,”’ he said, looking round as if for 
somebody to defy. “I have proved it. But 
there are passions stronger than even pride. 
Constance, it would break my heart if I left 
England now.” 

And he laid bis hand upon hers, looking 
eagerly into her face. But it drooped, and a 
warm blush flowed down from it to her very 
bosom. » 


«Tell me!’ he cried, so impetuously as to 
attract attention, though only two or three 
persons were near, who, however, to all appear- 
ance, did not think that a flirtation in a conser- 
vatory, between two young idiots, was an affair 
to require any particular notice. 


“Tell me,” he repeated, more earnestly, 


it concerns others—at 





gusta Fairleigh !”’ 





A great commotion ran through all the rooms. 

A lady—the daughter of the house—had 
fainted, and Captain Stanley Hope held her in 
his arms, with a face indicating nothing so much 
as & paralysing astonishment. 

At that instant he could have shot himself 
through the head. 


have followed her example and fainted also. 


heat, accounted for everything. 

Perhaps there were afew who suspected some- 
thing more; but only one expressed the sus- 
picion. 


India, and her heart is so set upon him.” 

It was well for her that the darling girl did 
not hear those words. 

Constance recovered in due course, opened her 
eyes, found herself supported by Stanley Hope, 
forced herself viclently from his arms, gave 
him a look of scorn beyond description, and was 
gone in a moment. 

“Tam afraid he was indiscreet,” whispered 
the eminently discreet Lady Mountcastle to her 
fair ward, “and startled you by his impetuosity. 
But then, you know, he is going to India, and 
lovers have no mercy.” 

* He is not going to India, and he never men- 
tioned love to me,” replied Coristance Hope with 
an angry glance at her smirking old guardian. 
“We were talking upon a subject of the utmost 
indifference to me. Iam not the first girl, I 
suppose, who has fainted in an over-crowded 
ball-room.” 

Constance did not faint again that night, but 
neither did she sleep. 

A kind of despair had entered into her heart, 
she had humiliated herself, and she would be 
revenged. 

Not on him, no, but on her, the hateful rival 
whom she felt in that hour of bitter jealousy, of 
wounded self-love—which is little more than 
another name for the same passion—of mortifi- 
cation beyond all that she would acknowledge 
to herself, have had tortured, driven forth as an 
outcast, smitten with some pestilence that might 
blot her beautiful face for ever. She could not, 
in her own memory, have counted the chaotic 
schemes of retribution that rose and vanished in 
her mind, until the morning came. 

Yes, this proud girl literally grovelled in her 
misery, and it would have gone ill that night 
with the heiress of Fairleigh had she lain at the 
mercy of Constance Hope that n'ght. 

But she was far away. 

There was, after all, not much strength, of 
the kind capable of bearing any great and 
lengthened strain, in the character of this young 


girl. 

Still, the fear from which she had fled was 
one that might well have daunted the most 
heroic of women, Evelyn herself, perhaps. 

For, early on the night previous to that of her 
flight, and while she was lingering on the 
terrace in front of the old manor house, musing 
in the moonlight on the strangeness of her own 
and Evelyn’s position in the world, a sudden 
footstep startled her. 

She was about to take shelter, instantly, when 
a form emerged from a rhododendron thicket 
whence floated a heavy perfume such as dis- 
tinguishes the most beautiful species of that im- 
perial flower. 

It was, however, that of a woman, and 
Augusta Fairleigh no longer feared. The figure 
approached her. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tue feeling against Governor Morrow was so 
great and general, in fact, that the false major 
readily saw that he could increase his own 
popularity by defending his predecessor. 

* Let us all remember, my friends,” he found 
occasion to say, “that no blame can attach to 
Governor Morrow as a man and as a represen- 
itish Government. Of his 
honour and integrity there can be no question. 
Let us remember that he has had very difficult 
problems to deal with. Let us remember his 
grey hairs and his long services with honour. 
That he has meant well in all his efforts, and 
that he has toiled conscientiously for our good, 
none of us can doubt. And even if he has not 
been so successful as a younger man might 
have been in his place——” 

This was all the wily villain could render 
intelligible to his hearers, such was their impa- 
tience. 

But their enthusiasm for their new governor 
was not a little increased by these artful obser- 
vations, which passed for too generous sym- 
pathy. 

A half hour went by in one long uproar of 
excitement and inquiry, of regrets and resolves, 
reproaches and congratulations, and then the 
new Governor received the proof in duplicate of 
his proclamation. 

“It’s all right,’”’ he said, after a comprehen- 
sive glance at it. ‘Strike off a dozen copies 
as soon as you can and let me have them. And 
afterwards send me all you can print before 
midnight !” 

*“What do you think of the document, gen- 
tlemen ?” he asked. “ Let me have your frankest 
opinions.” 

The response was a general approval, with 
one exception. One of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen present thought the new governor had 
dealt too generously with his predecessor, but 
even this critic declared that the fault was as 
natural and generous as it was trifling. 

At this point, an eager and excited face 
beamed in upon the false major—the face of the 
gentleman in quest of whom he had despatched 
Quaddo. 

The new-comer was the youngest son of one 
of the most noted dukes in England, and was 
consequently entitled to be called a “ lord,” and 
to be addressed as “ your lordship.” 

Lord William Brighton, however, was one of 
the most worthless and dissipated men that ever 
disgraced a title. 

He had been in serious scrapes and troubles 
innumerable before his friends had hit upon the 
happy expedient of burying him alive in the 
distant colony of Barbadoes. 

They had installed him here in possession of 
a handsome property and income, under such 
circumstances and in the midst of such sur- 
roundings as they thought would be most con- 
ducive to his well-being. 

A serious charge of manslaughter, which had 
been suspended over him at home, had served 
as the moving cause of his forced exile, and at 
the same time had contributed greatly to inspire 
him with a spirit of contentment. 

In person Lord William was far from being 
unprepossessing. He had been well educated, 
and spoke a smattering of several languages. 
He possessed good manners, too, and as his 
faults had been rigorously kept from those 
among whom his lot was now cast, he was every- 
where a great favourite. 

All the leading families of the island felt 
flattered and honoured by his acquaintance. 

“ What’s all this excitement, Mr. Deputy ?” 
asked Lord William, after he had forced his 
entrance through the crowd and saluted the new 
governor, with whom he had long been in- 
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“Tt means, my lord,” answered the false | 


major, drawing him aside behind the desk, 
“that we have not been labouring in vain. 
Governor Morrow has been removed, and I 


have received the royal commission to succeed 
aim . 

“Byavo! This is sooner, as well as better, 
than we expected,” said Lord William. “ Allow 
me to tender to your excellency my heartiest 
congratulations.” 

** Please be seated, my lord,” invited the false 
rmajor, ‘and I will soon put you in possession 
ef all that has happened.” 

He hastened to do so. 


“It is to your lordship that Iam chiefly in- | 


iebted for my promotion, no doubt,”’ concluded 
the new governor. “There is a cloud upon 
your lordship’s good name in the old country, to 
be sure, but that cloud has not yet crossed the 
a Hlandésn »? 

“Your excellency will please excuse me. 
The whole thing is known to Governor 
Morrow.” 

“Indeed ? Then that is why ¥ 

“ Yes, that is why he has made so little of me, 
end why I hate him and his proud daughter,” 
declared Lord William, bitterly. “That is why, 
im fact, I have been so willing to work with you 
sgainst him.” 

“Weil, it’s pleasant to know that we have 
not worked in vain,” said the new governor, 
smilingly. ‘He is out, and I am in—to use his 
own expression. And it is none the less to you 
that I am indebted.” 

“Tt has been easy, with your rank and popu- 
larity, to range almost every family in the 
island against Morrow. For years everything 
has been going to the dogs. For years every- 
body has been growing uneasy and unsatisfied 
—especially in the little matter of the pirates. 
Why, we have even feared that we should all 
be destreyed some fine morning by an invasion 
of those daring disturbers of the peace. 

““ And very naturally we have found plenty of 
people to hold Governor Morrow responsible 
for this state of things. But enough of this. 
Let us pass toa more agreeable subject. The 
nomination of a deputy was just now in order. 
Fwished to name your lordship, but I knew 
you would not deem that measure politic. I 

ve done the best thing I could, however. 
Bearing in mind your desire to marry his 
daughter, and to be on good terms with him, 
and a!l that sort of thing, I have named for my 
deputy Sir Corson Bendigo.” 

“This is kind indeed,’ murmured Lord 
William, with a flush of delight. “ How can I 
ever thank your excellency ?” 

“By seeing Sir Corson immediately,” sug- 
gested the false major, smiling significantly, 
and passing over his duplicate proof. 

“Twill do so,” declared Lord William, aris- 





ing. 

“ Let Sir Corson report for duty at his con- 
venience in the morning,” suggested the new 
governor. “And in the meantime I shall be 
grateful for anything your iordship can do to 
tuake the new order of things popular with the 
leading families.” 

There is little need of my services to that 
end,” said Lord William, smilingly, as he indi- 
cated by a gesture the pressing groups around 
him. “But I shall take great pleasure in 
using them,” and with this he took his depar- 
ture. 

There was indeed little necessity of any 
action in the view indicated. 

It seemed as if everybody had turned out to 
hear.and discuss the news, and to show the new 
governor honour. 

The band on the esplanade was playing with 
anwonted vigour. 

Ail the streets between the the Government 
House and the harbour were thronged with 
citizens and slaves. 

Throng succeeded throng in the reception- 
room, all acclaiming the false major, who as- 
sumed his most affuble and engaging expres- 
sion. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that the 
promotion of the late deputy received the 


Everybody looked forward to his rule, if not 
—_ entire hope and confidence, especially in 
the long-standing and serious “ matter of the 
pirates,’ at least with the belief that he would 
| do all that mortal could do to relieve the cclony 
cf its terrible afilictions. 
| Affairs had reached this satisfactory state, 
when Sir Corson Bendigo made his appear- 
; ance. 
| ir Corson was doubtless the most popular 
man on the island—very wealthy, independent, 
widely-connected, infiuentini at home and 
| abroad, but hot-tempered, and with a self-con- 
| ceit equal to his merits. 

He had never afliliated with Governor Mor- 
row. 

Sir Corson even fancied that he had received 
some slight from the late governor. 

All these facts had been weighed, of course, 
by the false major, and had entered largely into 
the considerations upon which Sir Corson had 
been appointed deputy governor. 

‘ The greeting of the two men was very cor- 
ial. 

“ Our mutual friend, Lord Brighton, tells me 
that your excellency has named me deputy,” 
said Sir Corson, ‘‘ and so promptly and boldly 
that my head still swims with the proceeding ! 
But I thankfully accept the high honour, and 
will use my best efforts to reflect credit upon 
your excellency’s administration.” 

“T knew I could depend upon this accept- 
ance,” said the new governor, “and I realised 
that prompt action was a duty of the hour. I 
know the distinguished gentlemen present will 
ratify the choice !”’ 

This hint was sufficient for the throng that 
was already pressing upon the new governor, 
with visions of place and emoluments. The 
new deputy was received with a noisy demon- 
stration that lasted several minutes. 

“ You see, my dear colleague,” said Sir Cor- 
son to his superior, “that the new administra- 
tion is inaugurated under the most favourable 
auspices !” 

“It is indeed,” was the answer. 

We need not pause upon the further course 
of the improvised reception. Suffice it to say 
that it lasted several hours, and that it was 
long after midnight when the false major found 
himself rid of his last adherent. 

“It is inded a triumph,” he then muttered. 
“T must tell it to the boys !” 

He slipped to his private room in the north 

wing of the Government House, seating him- 
self ata table by an open window and begin- 
ning to write rapidly. 
The paper he now used was a tiny slip pro- 
duced from a secret drawer—a slip of the 
lightest and thinnest description, not half the 
length and width of one of his fingers. 

‘The pen, too, was a curiosity, being diamond- 
pointed, and of as fine and minute a character 
as the paper. 

In fact, the despatch was a telegraphic de- 
spatch of the times, being intended for transmis- 
sion by a carrier-pigeon. 

A handsome cage at one side of the room con- 
tained the necessary agent, and in another mo- 
ment the message was gone. 

The false major still stood at the open window, 
looking in the direction in which his swift- 
winged messenger had vanished, when a bird of 
similar breed and form fluttered down upon the 
table beside him, with an air of tameness which 
showed that it had been trained to expect a re- 
ward for its toils. 

“Ah, further news,” muttered the new 
eovernor, as he seized the bird, and detached 
the message from one of its feathers, “ Let’s 
see.” 

All eagerness, he glanced at the message. 

It consisted of these words only: 

“The prisoner has escaped !’’ 

No man ever became paler in death than 
did the false major at the sight of that 
message. 

He was still glaring at it, too horrified to 
speak, when the black dwarf appeared again. 
“Master, more bad news,” he announced. 


The form of the old negress had indeed ap. 
peared behind him. 

She looked excited and weary, and was even 
panting for breath, so rapid and difficult had 
been her journey from the hills. 

“You here, mammy?” cried the governor, 
“ What has happened ?” 

The old creature’s story was soon told. 

The new governor laughed like ademon. 

“Isee!” he breathed. “I know who one of 
your visitors is, mammy. And there is still 
time fer action. Quick! Quaddo, one of my 
horses!’ and master and man fiashed from the 
apartment. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Sratep before a cheerful blaze in the princi- 
pal room of the dwelling attached to the haunted 
mill, the real Major Clyde was thoughtfully con- 
sidering the various curious and exciting features 
of his situation. 

He was several years younger than his double, 
his age not exceeding thirty. His aspect, too, 
was notably different from that of the impostor, 
his hair and complexion being light and florid 
respectively, and his frame of much more delicate 
build. 

But far greater than these physical differences 
were the contrasts between the noble heart and 
soul of the real major and the mind and cha- 
racter of the base villain by whom he was being 
personated in such a startling fashion. 

Indeed, as our hero sat under the cheerful 
glow of the fire he had kindled, an observer 
could not have failed to remark how totally 
unlike he was in person and mind to the con- 
scienceless assassin who had usurped his good 
name and fame at the other end of the 
island. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the form 
and face of our hero had not come out of the 
great furnace of his afflictions without receiving 
marked and even permanent traces of the abysses 
he had traversed. 

His features, for instance, were not merely 
thin and pallid, but there was a sternness and 
rigidity in their outlines to which they would, in 
other and happier circumstances, have remained 
strangers. 

His eyes, too, were sunken, and their sad ex- 
pression was a living evidence of his long tribu- 
lations. 

But just as fine gold retains its character in 
any dross that may be associated with it, just 
so did the rare soul of Harry Clyde reveal itself 
through all the wrongs and troubles of which he 
had so long been the victim. 

It was easy to see that he was no common 
man, and that the favour to which he had at- 
tained in governmental circles at such a compa- 
ratively early age had not been misplaced or 
mistaken. 

As he thus sat by the fire, absorbed and won- 
dering, Tom Skeritt sat opposite him, as silent 
as happy, gazing upon the face of his young 
master with a fervent love and admiration par- 
taking of idolatry. 

“T can hardly realise it,” he murmured, ab- 
stractedly. His voice broke the spell of the spec- 
ulations to which our hero had been led by his 
earnest reflections. 

“That I see you again, Master Harry, I 
mean,” added Tom, startled by the sound of his 
own voice, his brief remark having been involun- 
tary. ‘“ What things we have seen and suffered 
since those old days when we were so happy 
together in old England. And especially what 
troubles you have seen, Master Harry. I can 
hardly realise it, I say. The whole thing appears 
to me like a horrible dream.” 

Harry quietly and gravely exhibited his wrists 
and ankles, and Tom shuddered. 

“ You see, it isn’t likely to appear a dream to 
me, Tom,” he said, as a smile of the olden times 
illuminated his noble face. ‘I shall long carry 
some trace of these dreadful realities with me. 
But tell me again about that mysterious assassin 
who pitched you over the cliff !” : 

Tom hastened to comply with this request, 
our hero following intently all the peripheries 
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ce 

« That assassin was my strange double, Tom,” 
declared Harry, when the account was finished. 
« You would know him again, I suppose ?” 

“As readily, sir, as I would know Satan, if 
Satan were to appear with all his hoofs and 
horns before me.” 

“Well, you keep a sharp lookout for that 
man, Tom,” enjoined Harry. “He is the man 
we shall have to do with in the course of clear- 
ing up this frightful business. You can see at 
a glance why he sought to kill you.” 

“Oh, yes, Master Harry, it’s all clear enough 
now,” returned Tom. ‘The wretche@sham and 
fraud knew that he could not pass muster with 
me as Clyde, and the only way he saw 
out of the difficulty was to give me that tumble. 
But we will give him a tumble of another sort 
to-morrow.” ’ 

“Or to-night,” said Harry, looking nervously 
around. ‘I really suppose we ought to be 
moving. This house belongs to the assassin, 
you know. What if he should take it into his 
head to return ?” 

The very thought was startling. The two 
men listened with a visible sense of expectancy, 
as they gazed vacantly into the flames before 
them. 

“He will hardly do that,” said Tom, after a 

* But it is strange what has become of 
the old negress. It must be hours since she 
left us. Where can she be?” 

“It’s impossible to say, of course,” answered 
Harry; “ but I think she has gone to the 
nearest neighbour’s. Only itis queer that she 
did not mention her intention, if she really had 
any. Possibly she may have gone to warn her 
master of our presence.” 

“ Well, in any case, you are armed, Master 
Harry ?” asked the old sailor. 

“Yes, with a pair of pistols I took from the 
cabin of the pirate-schooner.” 

« Then we have four balls between us— 
enough for Mr. Black-Muzzle, let him come 
when he will !” 

« And now to come back to the question we 
have di so much already, while await- 
ing the return of the old negress,” said our 
hero. “Shall we undertake to go on to Bridge- 
town in this darkness? If I could find the 
lantern you had earlier in the evening, I should 
answer this question in the affirmative. But 
the old negress has either taken her lantern 
with her, or has hid it from us !” 

“ And even if we had it,” said Tom, thought- 
fully, “I’das soon take the risks of staying 
here. At every step of our way, we would be 
the nicest kind of a mark for the assassin.” 

*That’s true, Tom. But since a lantern is 
out of the question, shall we attempt the jour- 
ney in the darkness? I am free to confess 
that such a course would have the most serious 
drawbacks.” 

“Very serious, sir,” declared the sailor, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ We could not go a hundred yards 
without losing our way, nor twice that distance 
without another mortal tumble! And even if 
we made any progress towards town, it would 
only be at the pace of a snail !’”” 

“T think we may consider the discussion 
closed,” said our hero, smiling gravely. “We 
had better stay here till daylight. The little 
time we could gain at the best by starting now 
would not pay us for the dangerous risks we 
should necessarily encounter.” 

Tom drew a long breath of relief. 

“T like this decision, sir,” he avowed frankly. 
“ And since it is decided that we are to remain, 
I will heap up the fire. Such a fire is really 
company !”” 

“‘And cheerful company, too,” returned 
Harry, holding his hands to the blaze, as ‘Tom 
began replenishing it with fresh fuel. “I had 
no idea that a fire could be so agreeable in such 
& warm climate.” 

“That is because we are cigat hundred ora 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, sir.” 

‘And also because it is now the dead of 
night, ‘Tom.” 

“And especially because you have so long 
been chilled to the bone in the hold of that 
schooner, sir.” 





This fact was so palpable to Harry that he 
made no effort to dispute it. In fact, he had 
never seen a fire that gave him such a sense of 
comfort as the one before him. Under its 
cheering warmth his hands and features had al- 
ready acquired a colour which had long been 
banished from them. 

** We must conclude that the old negress has 
really gone for the night, Tom,” he resumed, 
after a pause. ‘Such is, of course, the fact if 
she has gone to the nearest neighbour’s to stay. 
I daresay we do not look very attractive toa 
lone woman, Tom,” and he glanced at his long 
beard and heir, and at his ill-fitting garments, 
“and it is likely enough that the old creature 
thought she would do herself a service by leav- 
ing us in undisputed possession. And even if 
she has gone to town, to warn her master of 
our presence here, or for any other purpose, I 
do not think she can return before morning.” 

“We can’t trust too much to that, sir,” as- 
sured Tom, gravely. “These people have 
horses at their disposal. Besides, they are fa- 
miliar with these woods. The darkness is 
nothing to that old negress—no more than to a 
wild-cat. She can travel like a witch in any 
weather.” 

But one thing is certain,” Harry, “we can 
hear anyone coming, and the dogs will also give 
us warning.” 

“True, Master Harry. We'll accordingly 
make the best of our situation until morning,” 
said Tom, who had now replenished the fire to 
such an extent that the crackling and roaring of 
the flames in the chimney produced a whine of 
uneasiness from the hounds in the cellar. “ We 
have much to be thankful for, and I’ll make no 
complaints, particularly if you will wrap up in 
some way and contrive to catch a nap, Master 


“Tam not sleepy, Tom,” returned our hero. 
“In fact, I cannot possibly sleep a wink to-night, 
my thoughts are so busy !” 

«Then let us talk, Master Harry. What are 
your thoughts so busy about ?” 

« About my sister Florence, Tom—about my 
father and mother, and all the dear ones in Eng- 
land. What has happened to them during the 
three years I have been a prisoner in the hands 
of the pirates? And what do they think of my 
silence ?” 

« Why, sir, as to that,” suggested Tom, sagely, 
*since your double has been so busy with your 
affairs, may he not have written to your sister 
and parents in your name? May he not have 
even enticed them all to Barbadoes, and plunged 
them into some terrible trouble ?” 

The very suggestion was horrible. Harry 
Clyde turned as white as a sheet, starting con- 
vulsively to his feet. 

“The thought is like a stab,” he said, clasp- 
ing his hand to his heart, as he began pacing 
slowly to and fro. “ But it is only too likely and 
reasonable. I feel that something terrible has 
happened or is happening to my loved ones! 
Oh, Tom, to think of them at this moment is to 
walk on coals of fire! My sister ! my dear, brave, 
noble sister !” 

He quickened his pace in great agitation, but 
soon returned to his chair, the floor of the 
apartment being in such a state of dilapidation 
that he was afraid of tumbling through its 
rotten timbers. The hounds had begun to 
whine more audibly than before, and he fan- 
cied that they were disturbed by his move- 
ments. 

“Let us hope for the best, master,” proposed 
Tom, after a long and gloomy silence. “ And 
if you could manage to sleep, sir, while I 
watch——” 

Harry shook his head decisively. 

** Sleep is out of the question for me to-night,” 
he declared. “ But if you, Tom——” 

The sailor shook his head with an energy 
equal to his master’s. 

“Then let us talk again,” proposed our hero. 
“Tell me where you have been, 'l'om, during all 
the years that have passed since you left me, 
and what you have seen during all your long 
wanderings.” 

é seemed a relief to the old sailor to accede 





to this request. He was soon absorbed and at 
the same time held our hero enchained in an 
account of his curious experiences. At least an 
hour was rendered shorter by these stories. 

«And so it happens that we are again to- 
gether, my dear master,” was the sailor’s con- 
clusion. And if it pleases Him to grant my 
prayer and wishes, we’ll pass all our remaining 
days together.” 

Our hero responded heartily to these senti- 
ments, and Tom set about replenishing the fire 
again, it having burned low while he was relat- 
ing his adventures. 

Suddenly he paused in the task, becoming 
motionless, and listening intently. 

*T thought I heard something,” he muttered. 

“You did, Tom. Footsteps.” 

« Someone is coming, then ?” 

«Yes, someone is coming.” 

Steps were now plainly audible in a prompt 
and heavy tramp. They were approaching the 
dwelling. They were steps as of armed men 
meaning business. 

“TI heard them a minute ago,” whispered 
Harry. “My hearing, you know, has been 
strangely sharpened by the habit of listening 
acquired during my long captivity. Strange the 
dogs do not bark.” 

“That is because they recognise the new- 
comers,” suggested the sailor. 

«That’s even so. Here they come.” 

The footsteps had indeed invaded the veranda. 
They advanced to the door, which had not been 
fastened, of course, as its very rottenness would 
have rendered such a proceeding useless. The 
door was thrown back, and a formidable figure 
appeared in the opening. 


(70 be Continued.) 








SINNED AGAINST: NOT 
SINNING. 


—_———. 
CHAPTER LIV. 


Journey’s end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 
TweLrru Nieut. 


Goopwoop was over; and the fashionable 
world of London had migrated to its various 
haunts by sea and land. 

The country houses were beginning to fill, 
the sportsmen were looking up their murderous 
ga my to have it in readiness for the 

rst, whilst the little plump brown birds were 
laying upon themselves stores of fatness 
amongst the heather—fatness which they 
knew not who might gather. 

Flat, stale, and eminently unprofitable, 
seemed everything in London to Everil Vane. 
She held to her determination to sell her 
mother’s ornaments, and thus procure money 
enough for the wedding outfit, which she thus 
bought at her own expense. 

“ It’s perfectly ridiculous!” exclaimed Lady 
Pendleton to the fashionable French dress- 
maker, who was engaged in concocting won- 
drous costumes for her ladyship. “ The idea 
of her not having a proper trousseau like any 
other young woman. It’s perfectly prepos- 
terous.” 

“Ah, miladi!’ and madame clasps her 
hands, casts up her eyes, and tells falsehoods 
as only a dressmaker and a Frenchwoman can: 
tells falsehoods with infinite tact, after the 
manner of her class; ‘‘ ah, miladi, don’t think 
of the demoiselle. She has no taste—no taste 
like yours. You have it because of your foreign 
ways.” 

“ Yes, I flatter myself I am more of a French- 
woman than an Englishwoman,” and the old 
lady glanced complacently at an exquisite dress 
which lay on the couch at the foot of the bed. 
“But, madame, that dress does not fit me at 
all. It is-too loose, and the blue silk is tee 
tight.” 

“T will alter them, miladi.” 
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And madame took home the dresses, having | 
first made an arrangement with Mrs. Turre!l 
1.en her ladyship wore the cream-coloured | 
silk that she was to be padded more than usnal, 
and when she wore the biue silk less than us 
‘For Iam iz ir about the poor old lady’s 
‘ " Mra | 
said co! 


‘one 








foenra”’ 
ngure, 





rurrell, 
day she is another size 

“That i i 3 when she is left to pad herself, 
replied I Turrell ; “it’s the same way with 





Ga 
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” 








the rouge, she rly to put it on 
herself, and when she insists upon doing so, she 
looks like a clown in a pat nime.” 

So madame and Mrs. T urre Hy wranged the 
matter amicably | and in con- 





sideration 
new black silk at 
price. 

A plain, cream-white si 
tulle trimmings, su 
which Everil Vane 

Unknown to her 
purchased a sm: 
which was placed un 
Bessy Power. 

Of her mot 
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her’s ornaments, Everil alone re- 


tained a pearl cross and pair of ear-rings, | 
which she purposed wearing on her weddiag | 
day. | 

Being the dull time of the year, most of the | 


theatres were closed; but one or two enter- 
prising ones kept open, hoping to catch th 
tourists on their way through London fhe 
wards and forwards from the Continent. 

There was a new modern comedy being played 
and thither Lady 





hief theatres, 


at one of thee | 
Pe ndleton decided to go one evening, as she had | 
read in the newspapers that the dresses were 
superb. 

“Ono often cets a hint as to a becoming cos- 
- re at 1 he > th tres,” rare said to Mrs. Turre}) 





vship in the blue s 
he stuffing according 
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and such 
was Mrs. 
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ke at the top of her loud 





of her nulant we 
i a dim, tie t hue, and, | 
de=pit we 1 he could scarcely keep 
open her heavy ¢ 
“It was a pitiable sicht; but one cannot enter | 
a fasl London place of entertainment— | 





p 
or private—withoutseeing women 
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n nee of paadysry 3e excitement. 
wer né e principal ones 
uver to the stare 
5] + 


















| of coming to the theatre often 


t | see Leopold Ormiston were he standing 


| at 


The girl could scarcely believe the evidence of 
her senses. 

Laer ypold Ormiston in London ? 
mn she believed him to beat Pendleton 
trying to unravel the intricate plot which Ulric: 
Warner had woven around 

He raised at and 
smiled with impr 
m — was seated oppos 

She knew the vain old woman was too much 
Paha in thinking of how exquisite her figure 
would look in the green brocade to pay any at- 
tention to her grand-danghter’s movements. 

Leopold Ormiston never removed his eyes 
from the lovely woman whom he loved with all 
his soul. 

Whilst 
casionally, and 





them! 
smiled, veril 


rand- 


his -h and E 
gi 


h her ¢ 


7 _ 
althou 








te. 






him a smile oc- 
perceptible 


che in ret 





urn gave 
tht gesture, ir 


| to all but him, to show that she recognised 

him. 

«You don’t scem much interested in the play, 
Everil ?” 

oN nt} Pn alae 9° 

No, not particulatly. 

“The dresses of the women are magnifi- 

cent.” 


“Yes. I should say that was its only merit. 
3ut one can see grand dresses any day at dress- 
ma mers. ” 

*T allow that, but then one does not see them 
shown off to perfection as they sre upon the 
stage. Thatis cne of the greatest advanta 
One 





ee 
gets so 
many hints how to have dresses made out of the 
common.” 

Having borne this testimony to the lessons to 
be learnt from the modern drama, Lady Pendle- 
ton gazed _meditatively at the green brocade, 
and turned over in her mind how many yards it 
would be likely to take to makea dress in the 
same style for herself. 

At length the comedy was ended, and Lady 
Pendleton began to feel sleepy before leaving 
the box. 

Everil was secretly delighted to see this, for 
she knew her grandmother would be so blinded 
by the combined effects of her stimulants and 
the drops she had put into her eyes to make 
them look bright, that she would be too blind to 
directly 

fore her. 

She might see a figure, but she could not re- 
cognise a face. 

Lady Pendleton leaned upon Everil coming 
lown the staircase of the theatre; and there, in 
the shadow of the door, Everil again saw Leo- 
pold Ormiston. 

She felt instinetively that he wanted to speak 
to her, but, not knowing but that Lady Pendle- 
Cc 





ton could see him and recognise hi m, he studi- 
susly kept out of the range of her vision; with 


brow, and his 





tis hat slonched down upon his 
cecat drawn up to his ears 

Everil was cruelly and bitterly dis: appointed, 
and the tears of vexation and regret rose from 
her heart and gathered in her eyes as she 
thought of having been so near the man she 
loved so dearly, without having had an oppor- 


| tunity of speaking to him. 


Lady Pendleton fell asleep in a corner of the 
brougham, and did not wake up until it stopped 
the door of her house in Half Moon St reet 








n ; to L in a unc matortable | Mayfair. 
f; 1, Lady Pe on, witl 1 the help of : 2 | Everil hastily ran-to her own room, and as 
p rful opera-class, was seruti he per- | she entered it, Bes sy Power advanced, saying: 
1 decidine +o have a bros d silk| “Here, Miss Everil, dear, ’ve a lctier for 
made i fashion of one worn by a beautiful | you. Mr. Ormiston came over and asked to see 
young acti Ss | me, 4 rave me this for you, miss.’ 
he} ‘ lull. | «Isaw him at the theatre,” exclaimed Everil, 
ither 7 ue was inter seizing the note with feverish eagerness. 
63 1, and irl, her mind full «Yes, Miss Everil,” replied Bessy, “I tol ld 
iy ine « / ly in real life Mr. Ormiston where you had gone, and he said 
s l , prominent a par he would go also,and try and get a look ‘at 
f t t ntem} it udiem you.” 
: : ly filled, but th “I sw him quite well, and he saw me.” 
ge Sage ay: Pk ag Everil opened her note. It was very short, 
- i as tye id ran as follows: 
y ea start, az her heart « Thursday Evening 
s ursday Mivening. 
cp uenetiegs AME - | “My Dariine,— 
. y ST ne oe a ee «To-morrow morning I shall be in the 
. o put | ¢ Green Park at half-past ten. Come if- you can 
She looked again, and there, gazing imtently | and meet me. If you cannot come then with- 





at her, was Le: ld Ormiston 





| out exciting suspicion, send your maid aud say | better for worse.” 








All news when I sea 


when you can manage it. 
you. 
« Ever, my darling, your own, re 
” 
Lady Pendleton always had her early cup of 
tea, in bed, and then breakfasted at noon. 
eine nan - Everil Vane, attired in a plain grey 
walking dress, with a black hat and veil, ¢ and 
stienael .~ Bessy Power, was in the Green 
Park the next morning at the time appointed. 





e CHAPTER LY. 
Par sh omer ot sorrey, 
Teo bye until to-morrow. 


Romo & Juurer. 


an admiring eye was turned upon 





ri ane as she walk wal 3s the grass. 
Her tight] ly-fit ! 1 her ex- 
tests ied ior perfection; the 





qu aker- like, severe simplicity cf her attire seem- 
ing almost to piratete attention to her lovely face 
and figure. 

The Green Park comprises a prett 
able area, but love is very keen 
Eiveril Vane was not long after hay ing passed 
the preposterous statue of the hero of Waterloo 
when she met Leupold Ormiston 

“ My darling "”’ 

“Ah! Leopold ! ! I hope there is nothing very 
bad the matter. I have 
sorts of por things since I say 
theatre last night.” 

“I was so afraid you would not have seen me,’ 
he replied, drawing her hand within his arm, 
“but I saw that when you did you recognised 
me. And you behaved beautifully darling. 
How I longed to be be: you.” 

«Heaven knows [I longe A me 
would rather have been si 
than in that grand box W 
y Power retired toadiscreet and respect- 
tai p< rank for Leop ole 1 Ormiston began the 
protestations so intere ing to the one to whom 
they are addressed, but so very uninteresting to 
a third party. 

And then,in answer to Everil’s repeated 
yuestionings, Leopold Ormiston recounted 
the magne: “alr eady knows as having tak: 
since Everil and Lady Pendleto: 
London. 

He ~— of Mr. Warner’s death, o 
illness, of the doctor having take n possession 0 
the cypher r book, and of the curious results 
which followed his examination of it. 

‘So you see, my darling, we have the game 
now completely in our own hands.” 

«Yes, Leopold.” 

Everil was too bewildered to say anything 
more explicit. 
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* But we must keep quict, Everil. Every- 
thing depends upon that. Unless we keep the 
matter quite a secret until the end, we cannot 


have the grand dramatic coup, where each will 
be presented with each, and none, bec: 
the damning witnesses we hold, be able to ex- 
onerate himself or herself for his or her part in 
the nefarious scheme.’ 

“ Never a word shail pass 
Leopold,” said the girl, earnestly, as she raised 
her lovely, flower-like face to his. “ Nevera 
word, my love, except to you and to Bessy 
Power.” 

“TIT know that, my staunch, brave little 
woman,” he replied, AR agg at the same time 
pressing close to him the little hand which lay 
so lightly upon his arm. So light was the p 
sure, yet Leopold Ormiston felt it thro 
every nerve in his body. 

“Tam longing for you to be back at Pendle- 
ton,” he said. “Youcannot think how long 
and dreary the time seems without the chance 
of getting a glimpse of your dear face.” 

“The time is equally dreary to me,” repli 
Everil, blushing a lovely celestial rosy red. “1 
hate to be here, for ever listening to granc- 
mother’s talk about her dresses, miili 
complexion.” 

«Poor old lady! 
think anything could be bett 
Sir Percival Rossmore to tak: 
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To this Everil made noreply. They walked | Leopold the name of the theatre where they He grasped the arms of his chair convulsively, 


on for a few minutes in silence, and then she 
said: 

« But, Leopold, you have not told me what 
you wanted with me this morning.’ 

“TI wanted to see you,” he replied, promptly. 

«1 know that,” she said with a little smile, 
“but why—for what purpose ?” 

“Because I could not do without seeing you 
any longer.” 

“That was not why you came to town?” 
spoken in aninterrogative tone of voice. 

“ Chiefly.” 

«What was your other reason?” she per- 
sisted. 

“How do you know I have had any other 
reason except to see you?” 

“Because I am sure of it—that is it?” 

“You inquisitive little woman,” he said, with 
alaugh. ‘I suppose you must know.” 

«Yes, tell me.” 

“Well, then, I came up to inquire at the 
private lunatic asylum, and to try if I can fied 
anything out about Muriel Oliphant.” 

“ T thought you had proof enough.” 

“Yes, quite enough. At the same time we 
may as well make our case as eomplete as 
possible.” 

« And have you been to the piite ?” 

“No, darling, I only canre wp to town last 

night, and went off at onee to try and geta 
glimpse of you. I shall go there to-day, how- 
ever.” 

“I wonder if they will give you any informa- 
tion,” she said, musingly. 

« At all events, I can only try,” he replied, 
“and now, my darling, when shall I meet you 
again ?”” 

«Here, I suppose. 
a place as any.” 

“ Can I see you this evening ?” 

“No, not this evening,” she replied, regret- 
fully, “for we go again to a theatre.” 

“Then to-morrow morning say, 
hour P” 

“Yes, I shall manage to come. I think 

“Oh, Miss Everil! Mr. Ormiston!” sud- 
denly exclaimed Bessy Power, running up to 
them, breathlessly, and interrupting the con- 
versation, “ hurry off in the opposite direction 
without looking round. MHere’s Sir Percival 
Rossmore coming this way !” 

** Don’t be silly, Bessy,” said Everil, 
have mistaken someone for Sir Percival.” 

“T haven’t, indeed, miss,” asseverated Bessy, 
in considerable agitation. “Good heavens! 
He’s just behind us. Get behind the bushes 
there, miss, at once!’ 

They were wise enough to comply with her 
request. 

They stepped behind a clumpof laurel bushes, 
whilst Bessy Power walked off quickly in the 
other direction. 

And they were only just in time; for scarcely 
had they concealed themselves, when Sir 
Percival Rossmore passed them quickly, uncon- 
scious of their presence. 

«IT had no idea he was in town,” said Everil 
in a low voice, as soon as he was out of hearing. 
“T had a letter from him yesterday morning, 
andin it, he said nothing about coming up to 
London.” 

“He wanted to give you a pleasant surprise,” 
replied Leopold Ormiston, dr ily. 

* Don’t be absurd, Leopold.’ 

“It would be a very absurd thing if the sur- 
prise were a pleasant one. And now, my 
darling, you know I don’t want to part from 
you, but don’t you think it would be better for 
you and Bessy to go home at once.” 

“Why, Leopold?” 

** Because Sir Percival went off in the direc- 
tion of your house, and iti is more than probable 
that he has gone there.” 

“Yes. Ithink it very likely, so perhaps I 
had better leave you. Pp” 


It is as good and as safe 


at this 





Li you 


Where is “Bessy P 
Bessy was soon in attendance, and Leopold 
Ormiston having parted with them at a safe 
distance, the lovers agreed to meet there again 
the next morning, if possible; but under any 
circumstances Bessy Power was to be there. 
Moreover, before they parted, Everil gave 





were going that evening, and the young man 





promised to be there so that he might again 
feast his eyes upon the girl’s loveliness. 
Lady Pendleton was in the breakfast-room 


when Everil Vane entered the hall, and the old 
lady called out, angrily: 

« Everil !” 

« Yes, grandmother.” 

And the girl entered the room, the glow of 
health and happiness making her lovely face 
look radiant. 

Even the dim eyes of the old lady perceived 
it, and she said, sharply : 

“Why, Everil, where have you been at this 
hour of the morning, and without first consult- 
ing me ?” 

“«T went ont for a walk with Bessy Power, in 
the Green Park,” replied Everil, adding men- 
daciously; “the morning was so fine I thought 
I would like to go out, and I did not like to 
disturb you to ask your permission.” 

“Indeed 

Lady Pendleton was suspicious of all Everil’s 
movements, and wished to keep a sharp watch 
upon the girl until she had safely delivered her 
up into Sir Percival’s hands. 

“Go and prepare yourself for breakfast,” 
continued the old lady, “and as long‘as you are 
here under my chaperonage, don’t let me hear 
of your going out anywhere without my know- 
ledge.” 

To this Everil made no reply, but]left the 
breakfast-room. 

Her letters were beside her plate when she 
returned, and amongst them was one from Sir 
Percival Rossmore. 

It bore the “Rossmore” postmark ; a circum- 
stance which rather surprised Everil. 

She hastily broke the seal, and was even more 
surprised to find that it was one of Sir Percival’s 
customary old-fashioned politely affectionate 
epistles, in which he did not mention one word | 
about coming up to London. 

Everil was puzzled, and so pre-occupied, that 
she paid little attention ts her grandmother’s 
encomiums upon the green brocade which she 
had seen at the theatre the night before. 

«A bad and ungrateful return for all I have 
done for you,” pathetically exclaimed Lady 
Pendleton. “ You don’t take the least interest 
in my appearance—not the least.” 

“Talways like to see you suitably dressed, 
grandmother,” was the quiet reply. 

A reply which Lady Pendleton did not like. 
It said just too much and too little. So the 
old lady retired to her dressing-room, and there 
solaced her soul by trying on a series.of new 
wigs sent to her on approval. 

“Bessy,” said Everil, to her maid, “do you 
think you made a mistake this morning ?” 

“How so, Miss Everil ?’ 

I scarcely think it could have been Sir Per- 
cival Rossmore you said you saw this morning 
in the park.” 

“Tam sure it was Sir Percival,” persisted 
Bessy; “sure didn’t you see him yourself, 
miss ?” 

“Yes, Isaw some gentleman certainly won- 
derfully like him. But here is a letter which I 
have only just received from him, in which he 
does not say anything about coming to 
London.” 

“That's odd, mis 
Percival.” 

At this juncture a servant appeared, saying : 

“Tf you please, Miss Vane, Sir Percival Ross- 
more is in the drawing-room.” 


for I’m sure it was Sir 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Look before you ’ere you leap, 
For as you sow you're like to reap. 
Hurperas. 


To return to Sir Percival Rossmore and the 
messenger from the lunatic asylum. 

In amazed horror Sir Percival gazed at the 
bearer of the unfortunate tidings. 

It was almost too much to bear. 

The thought of having all his promised 


| 
| 





hopes thus swept away was almost maddening. 


leaned ‘for ward with a livid hue upon his horror- 

ace, _ listened attentively, whilst he 
y detail which the man recapitulated 
circums vy to him. 

“ What do you propose doing ?” he at length 
asked of the man, in so hollow and miserable 
voice that even this business-like emis: 
customed to take such things as a m: 
course, actually pitied the miserable man. 

“We must make inquiries in the neighbour 
hood, sir, the first thing.” 

*« How do you intend going about doing so? I 
wish the matter to be kept as quiet as it is possi- 
ble for it to be kept.” 

“Naturally, sir, naturally, and that is why I 
came to you first.” 

“*No putting it iito the hands of the police, 
or anything of that sort, mind,” said Sir Perci- 
val, decisively. ‘‘ Spare no money to have the 
search pros — privately.” 

“Very well, Sir Percival. 
tious to make ?” 

Sir Percival was almost incapable of thinking 
coherently, his mind was in such a whirl. 

Leaning back wearily in his chair, he leaned 
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ge 










his head upon his hand, and tried to look the 
situation in the face, and to take in the details. 
But one awful fact alone stood out glarin gly 





and cruelly, namely—that Murie 1 Oliphan’ , the 
woman whom he had married under a false name 
—of whose pretty face he had tired—and whom 
he had used so harshly that he had broken her 


| heart, and then had had her shut up in a lunatic 
| asylum, was now free! 


Free! 

Yes, and had been traced to the house of the 
man who had loved her so reverently aud de- 
votedly. 

To Henry Garthside, whom Sir Percival had 
blighted and hated. 

He remembered how Henry Garthside had 
demanded of him what he had done with Muriel 
Olipbant, and now was it not clear that if it be 
true the woman had gone to the schoolmaster 
she must have told him her unhappy story. 

The more Sir Percival thought over this the 
more convinced was he of the truth of it. 

And then, again, Henry Garthside was smashed 
up in the train on his way from Brentwood. 

Now, what had brought him to Brentwood, 
the place where the marriage had taken place, 
were it not for the purpose of finding out some- 
thing about it. 

He did not care to tell all these suspicicns to 
the man sitting opposite, for he did not know 
how much of the story he was in possession of. 

The man looked at him furtively from time to 
time. 

But there sat Sir Percival, motionless, wiilst 
all these thoughts ran through his mind. 

Verily the words of the prophet are true 
“They have sown the wiad, and they shall reap 
the whirlwind.’ 

3 The sre should not be 
cival,” sted the unwelcome visitor. 
have hitherto kept the thing as quict as we 

could, and it was only when it came into your 
neighbourhood that we troubled you about it. 
We generally prefer doing all work of the kind 
without troubling the patients’ friends, if 
possible.” 

Sir pores leaned his elbows upon 
of his chair and folded his hands. 

“T think,” "he said, doubtfully and without 
looking at the man, “the best thing for you to 
do is to remain here for the present, my house- 
keeper will take care of you, and I will ride over 
to Garthside’s and try if Ican glean any in- 
formation about this poor woman.” 

“ Very well, Sir Percival, I will be guided by 
you.” 

«And mind, not a word hex 
ness you came about.” 

Sir Percival BE ssmore spoke with such 

verisl cerness and anxiety, that it did not 
-e and ear of his listener 
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“Capital!” exclaimed Sir Percival, rising. 
“Then I shall hand you over to the butler and 
housekeeper whilst I ride over to Garthside’s.” 

So “ Mr. Mackintosh,” as he gave his name 
to the butler and housekeeper, went through 
the picture gallery and gave sundry grave 
opinions upon the pictures. 

They were chiefly portraits, and Mr. Mackin- 
tosh stopped before a full-length likeness of Sir 
Percival, taken when he was a young man, and 
said : 

«Your master, is it not ?” 

«Yes, sir, that ’ere is Sir Percival, took when 
he was younger,” replied the butler. 

“Ts he married ?” 

«No, sir, Sir Percival haint married yet, but 
he’s going to be married in a few weeks to one 
of the beautifullest young ladies in England.” 

Mr. Mackintosh put two and two together 
and drew his own conclusions. 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival Rossmore, ill at ease, 
was riding at full speed across the country. 

He soon reached Henry Garthside’s pretty, 
rose-grown cottage, and dismcunted at the gate, 
where he tied his horse to a post. 

For Sir Percival Rossmore, not wishing to 
give any clueas to his movements in the matter, 
had chosen to ride out, contrary to his usual 
custom, without a groom in attendance upon 
him. 

The door stood wide open, and just inside it 
sat Barbara Finlay. 

If there was one persen in the world whom 
Sir Percival Rossmore disliked more than an- 
other, that person was Barbara Finlay. 

There was something so reproachful to his 
conscience in the steady calm gleam of her 
honest truthful eyes, that Sir Percival always 
felt that she was reading him through and 
through. 

Hearing the horse stop, Barbara raised her 
eyes, and seeing Sir Percival Rossmore, rose to 
meet him. 

“How do youdo, Miss Finlay?” he said, 
affal-ly, as he raised his hat; “it 1s a long time 
since L have seen yeu.” 





{FOREWARNED FOREARMED. ] 


“A long time, and I am quite well, Sir Per- 
cival.” 

He did not like her tones, there was some- 
thing satirical in them, and like all weak- 
minded, suspicious persons, Sir Percival Ross- 
more was very tenacious of anything which 
seemed in any way to reflect upon his dignity. 

“T called to know if you have had any news 
of our poor friend Henry, Miss Finlay. I “was 
quite shocked when I heard of his accident.” 

“So was I, Sir Percival,” was the quiet reply, 
* but will you not sit down ?” 

“ Thank you.” 

Sir Percival entered and seated himself in 
one of the old oaken chairs in the cool sanded 
kitchen. 

‘* Are his injuries very serious ?” inquired Sir 
Percival, genuine anxiety in his voice as to the 
tenor of the reply. 

“I should say so,” said Barbara Finlay. 
* Henry’s constitution is so feeble—has been so 
all his life, since he met with the misfortune 
which caused his deformity, that any shock of 
any kind must be a serious thing for him.” 

Sir Percival winced. He knew he had been 
the cause of Henry Garthside’s deformity, and 
he hated Barbara Finlay for so plainly refer- 
ring to it. 

“Yes—yes! Of course—of course! Poor 
fellow! I understand that,” he replied, un- 
= * Has he come back ?” 

e Yo.”’ 

Barbara Finlay, with her customary shrewd- 
ness, divined that Sir Percival had come there 
for a purpose. 

And she was determined that he should ask 
whatever questions he came to ask, and not get 
the information out of her indirectly. 

« And where is he ?” 

“ Being very well taken care of indeed,” she 
replied, ambiguously and cheerfully, “ but he 
is A eee d able to undertake a journey as 
ye ” 


“Iam sorry to hear that. However, I hope 
we shall soon have him amongst us again.” 








“TI hope so, Sir Percival,” and Barbara 
folded her hands provokingly, and waited to be 
questioned. 

“Henry went to some friends for a holiday, I 
presume ?” 

Sir Percival felt he was blundering, but he 
saw no better way of gaining the desired infor- 
mation. 

“Well, not exactly. We are poor people,” 
said Barbara, looking steadily at Sir Percival’s 
shifting eyes. ‘‘ What Henry earns as the 
parish schoolmaster would scarcely be sufficient 
to enable him to take a heliday ; he had some 
particular reason for going, but as I never 
trouble my head about other people’s business, 
I don’t know what it is.” 

Which was quite true. 

It had been arranged that Barbara was to ask 
no questions, so as to be able to answer with a 
clear conscience, did anyone come prying to the 
house. 

“TI thought all women were inquisitive!’ 
said Sir Percival, with a miserable attempt at 
facetiousness, ‘‘ but you are an exception to the 
rule, Miss Finlay.” 

“Thanks for your good opinion, Sir Per- 
cival.” 

“You must be very lonely—are you quite 
alone here ?” 

“ Quite alone.” 

He saw there was nothing to be gleaned frcm 
her, so Sir Percival mounted his horse again, 
and rode homewards. 

““Well, Mr. Mackintosh,” he said, as that 
worthy was summoned to the library. “Iam 
afraid I have not done much this morning.” 

He then recapitulated, as well as he could re- 
member, all that had passed between himself 
and Barbara Finlay. 

The man listened attentively, and then said 
with confidence : 

“That woman knows all about Mrs. S:ith, 
Sir Percival !” 


(To be Continued.) A 
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I LORD OF STRATHMERE; 
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r- 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 
™ —_+———_ 
> CHAPTER XL. 
1@ Then give me one true friend : 
r To watch my coming, and-¢o love my name, 
» It was ten months later. 


The morning was bright and sunny. 
Garra-Garra presented a picture of smiling 


. prosperity. 

x Its fields were well tilled and overflowing with 
crops. 

> The sheep-run teemed with the great, shaggy 


flock of sheep, a thousand head in number. ‘I'he 
time of shearing had come round, and Crowl 
and his sailor-partner and the shepherds and 
black assistants were all busy at the pens. 

The hut, now embowered in vines, hada cosy, 
> home-like look. 

Meg stood in the doorway, her hand shading 
her eyes, trying vainly to catch a glimpse of her 
husband in the far distance. She was a happy 
wife, and Crow] was a good and affectionate hus- 
band. 

They were daily expecting tidings from Eng- 
land, and were all to depart for Sydney on the 
morrow, to await there the arrival of the 
« Queensland.” 

She turned from the door to her household 
tasks, singing as was her wont. The sound of 
footsteps presently startled her and she ran 
again to her post of observation. 

A man was coming up to the hut, slowly and 
wearily. 

His clothes were ragged. his form gaunt. His 
hair reached to his shoulders in sunny waves, 
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(AFTER MANY TRIALS. ] 


and his beard reached to his breast, a tawny, 
crinkling mass. 

He was pale, his steel-blue eyes were sunken, 
he looked haggard and forlorn, like one who has 
not looked for many months upon the face of 
his kind—like one who is hunted, and who fears 
to look upon his fellow-man. 

**What do you want?” asked Meg, somewhat 
startled by the singular apparition. “Come 
in, sir.” 

“You do not know me?” he asked, in a voice 
that seemed somehow unused to speech. “ Why 
Meg, have I so changed ?” 

The woman uttered a quick cry. She knew the 
voice. 

“Tt is the young master!” she exclaimed. 
“Mr. Ralph! Why, we thought you dead, sir! 
We heard of your escape, and thought you must 
have fled to the bush and perished !”” 

“There is no message awaiting me here, 
then ?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” replied the woman, wonderingly. 
“But sit down, sir. You look famished. Ill 
have breakfast for youin no time.” 

Ralph Chandos sat down wearily and waited 
while the woman made him coffee and cooked 
him mutton chops and toast. 

She set these before him, and he ate like one 
famished. 

“T have been all these months in the bush,” 
he said, half apologetically, when he had satis- 
fied his appetite. “I had a horse—I ate him 
months ago. I have had hard times, Meg, and 
haven’t seen a white face in ten months. It is 
good to see a habitation once more, and far 
better to seea kindly English face. But you 
you don’t seem glad to see me, Meg. You look 
troubled.” 

“Tam sorry you came here just at this time, 
sir,” said honest Meg. “Iam glad to see you, 
Mr. Chandos, but every month the soldiers have 
been here to look for you. The governor can’t 
get it out of his head that you must be lurking 
about here. He has offereda great price for you, 
dead or alive, and last night the soldiers came 





again and made a thorough search of the pre- 











mises. They went from here to visit Wymcric, 
and I’m afraid they'll be back again. I dare not 
have you stay here, for your own sake. Ah! 
here they come now! Too late, Mr. Ralph—oh, 
pitiful Heaven !”” 


The clatter of horses’ hoofs resounded in the 


yard as she spoke. 

Before Chandos had time for flight, had he 
wished to attempt it, three troopers presented 
themselves at the door. Their discovery of 
Chandos was instantaneous with their convic- 
tions of his identity. 

Resistance was useless. 

He was taken prisoner, mounted upon one of 
their led horses without ceremony, and hurried 
away upon the return to Sydney. 

He was brought into the town upon the third 
day thereafter, just at evening. 

His arrival made as great a sensation as had 
his departure. 

He was taken to the prison and lodged for the 
night in a strong, dark cell. 

The joy of the governor at his discovery was 
equalled only by the grief of Colonel Gurney, 
Dr. West, and Gerda Pelham. 

During these ten months of Chandos’s wan- 
derings, Lord Strathmere, encouraged by mis- 
taken Mr. Pelham, had continued to pay assidu- 
ous court to Gerda. 

She was settled with her father in the house 
in Macquarie Street, and the governor had 
visited her daily. 

She had treated him uniformly with cool 
civility, but Lord Strathmere believing in the 
promise her father had confided to him, was not 
rebuffed or discouraged. 

He knew that she disliked him, but he believed 
that her ambition and desire for a title might 
override her aversion, and that she would even- 
tually yield to her father’s persuasions and 
become his wife. 

“A beautiful girl like Gerda Pelham isn’t 
going to live single all her life for a convict 
lover,” he often sssured himself. ‘‘I had her 
nearly fast once. If it hadn’t been for the 
arrival of that meddlesome Gurney, whom I 
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have grown to hate, she would have married m 
to save Chandos. If I could get hold of him and } 
bring him to the same pass again, by Jove she’d 
give in, just as she was on the point of doing 
before. Only to get hold of Chandos. That's 
ll I want” 

2 e had been indefa 
our hero, and his efforts had at 
ded by success. 

The next day after Chandos’s arrival, he was 
duly arraigned, and tried for the assault’ upon 
Lord Strathmere. 

His es was 2 serious offence which ‘also 
merited punishment. 

The case was very grave, but Col. Gurney had 
secretly dene all he could to secure justice for 
the prisoner. 

fe had also contrived to delay the preceed- 

, 2s much as possible, and was anxious and 
excited, and more restless than anyone had ever 
known him 

He started at every sound, and seemed to be 
expecting someone. 

A look of disappointment presently settled 
upon his visage, and he settled himself in a sort 
of despair. 

Chandos had been shaved and 
cut short. 

His features were sharpened by hunger and 
trouble. 

lis steel-blue eyes flashed with unextin- 
cuished fire; he bore himself with his old proud 
bearing, and carried his head erect as in former 
days. 

His spirit remained unconquered, as Lord 
Strathmere noted with a sense of anger. 

Haggard and stern and pale, Ralph Chandos 
micht have served as a sculptor’s model of 
Defiance. 

The trial—if it might be called such—was 
necessarily brief. 

‘The assault upon the governor was only too 
easily proved. 

Chandos was declared to be a desperate 
rufiian, a murderer in his own country, who had 
barely escaped, by some inexplicable good for- 

1e, from the last penalty of the law. 

‘he governor testified that Chandos had 

ssaulted him with intent to kill him, and that 
Chandos had frequently lurked about Govern- 
ment House, seeking his life, and that upon one 
of these occasions he had been saved only by the 
appearance of two soldiers for whom he had 
promptly sent. 

Th e governor’s testimony told heavily « 
the prisoner. 

Lord Strathmere had laid his plans carefully 
forehand. 

‘The magistrate in charge was under his in- 
fluence. 

Chandos was made out utterly wicked and 
bad, a terrible example to the convict element, 
and absolutely unfit to live. 

The magistrate made a telling little speech, 
enumerating the convict population, and com- 
paring it with the free poy He depicted 
the horrible condition of colonial existence if 
men like this were lightly punished. 

iat all the officers—soldiers, the 
imself—would be at the mercy of the convicts, 
if they were not properly kept in subjection and 
awe of supe rior power. 

He dwelt upon the character of this desperate 

oung sco undrel, ll-educated, but 

had perverted these goo A gifts to destroy 
his fellows, an uded by sentencing 
Chandos to be hanged, the next morning, 
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If up in her own rcom for the remainder of the 
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Nine o’clock of the next morning had been ap- 
pointed for the execution. 

Col. Gurney had vainly striven to obtain some 
delay, and was now in a state of mind bordering 
upon distraction. The governor was in his ele- 

ment. 

The hour appointed for the execution came 
all too soon. 

A gallows had been erected in the prison yard, 
and atnine o’clock the prisoner was brought forth 
to execution. 

He was pale and stern, ason the previous day, 
but the expression of his countenance had en- 
tirely changed. 

One would have looked for a profound despair 
upon the countenance of a mandeomed to die in 
a disgraceful and ignominious manner, like the 
worst of malefactors, and it cannot be doubted 
that Ralph Chandos felt to the core of his proud 
spirit all the disgrace and ignominy of a death 
upon the gallows. But he had learned to look 
upon the scaffold as merely the gate to another 
life. 

He was sick and tired of the werld and its in- 
justice, and was quite willing to die. Standing 
face to face with eternity, something of the 
peace of the heavenly country was-reflected 
upon his features. 

He was calm asa summer morning, 
unmoved as a statue. 

Col. Gurney, white as death, but thrilling in 
every nerve with the strange expectancy he had 
exhibited upon the previous day, watched the 
entrance of the prison yard with a hungry 
gaze. 

The Rev. Mr. Alston, not less pale than Col. 
Gurney, and thrilling with the same strange 
agitation, had spent the night with Chandos, 
and had asked leave to make the final prayer 
upon the scaffold. 

He did so, reading from his prayer-book a 
series of prayers, dwelling upon every sentence, 
and consuming so much time that everyone 
wondered. 

« He ought to have more feeling than to keep 
the poor wretch so long in suspesne,”’ muttered 
Capt. Archer, indignantly. “ But Chandos bears 
it like a hero.” 

Ah, yes, Chandos did bear it like a hero—not 
with bravado, but seriously, calmly, looking up- 
wards as if his gaze would pierce the clouds and 
search out the way his spirit might so soon 
traverse. 

The clergyman prayed on, his voice broken, 
his gaze, now and then, seeking Colonel Gurney 
in a wild questioning. 

In truth, these two, and others as well, knew 
that the “Queensland” was swinging into Syd- 
ney Cove at that very moment. 

They had sent messengers to learn if Dr. 
Marsh, or any bearer of government despatches, 
were on board, but these messengers had not 
returned. 

They knew not if help was near, and My. 
Alston was delaying tillthe last possible moment 
in a desperate hope of rescue. 

Even the prisoner at last waxed restive under 
the long, droning prayers. 

He knew nothing of the secret expectations 


still and 


delay. 

« Cut it short!’ muttered the governor, impa- 
tiently. 

Mr. Alston could delay no longer. He closed 
his book in a profound despair. Chandos arose, 
and the hangman began to adjust the black 
cap. 

Colonel Gurney ran to the gate like a mad- 
man. 

And like a madman he came 

“Stop! Stop!” 

The black cap was hurled aside 
fixed upon the colonel. 

And what could he say P 

He had seen a man approaching on horseback 
at a wild rate of speed—that was all. 

“ What does thisinterruption mean, Colonel ?” 
asked the governor, severely. ‘‘ Executioner, 
go on!” 

The clatter of hoofs, a wild yell, and old Dr. 
Marsh came riding into the prison yard, waving 
an envelope above his head. 


back, yelling: 


. All eyes were 





Mr. Alston and Col, Gurney tore the document 
from him. 

«A pardon!” they shouted, in concert, 
* Ralph Chandos is pardoned by his majesty the 
king !”” 

« Wh: at!’ cried the governor. 

“A despatch from the king. ‘ Ralph Chando3 
having been discovered to be innocent of the 
crime for which he was banished, is hereby par. 
doned and restored to his civil rights!” ex 
claimed Col. Gurney, reading. “ Any offences 
committed here in the colony to be graciously 
overlooked in consideration of the gre at wrongs 
he has suffered. Three cheers for good King 
George !” iA 

He waved his hat above his head and led the 
cheers, in which Mr. Alston joined with a will. 

* And three cheers,” continued Col. Gurn 
‘for Ralph, Lord Strathmere’”’ 

These were also given with an 
startled people in the street. 

“T have another document,” exclaimed Dr. 
Marsh, produeing it,—‘*an order for the arrest 
of Norman Brabazon for the murder of his 
uncle, the late Baron Strathmere. Seize hin, 
men !”* 

Thestapefied governor was seized and trans- 
— to the cell our hero had occupied over 


Ghantos was embraced by Dr. Marsh, by Mr. 
Alston, and hy Col. Gurney, and the thie bore 
him in triumph to Mr. Pelham’s house. 

The news had preceded them. Mr. Pelham 
met them at the door, took Ralph’s hand in 
silence, and ushered him into the library, where 
he elosed the door upon him. 

Gerda was there alone, upon her knees. Chan- 
dos came softly and knelt beside her, and took 
her in his arms. 

The young pair, so sorely tried,-were reunited 
at last. 

The gentlemen waited hours for their reap- 
pearance in the drawing-room. They came in 
together at last, radiant with a joy beyond al 
words. 

«‘ Now you are done with me, my dear boy,” 
said Dr. Marsh, wistfully. “You are Lord 
Strathmere, and you have no more need of 
me.” 

“TI shall need you while I live, my friend, my 
more than father!” cried Chandos, embracing 
him. ‘You have no family, but we will be your 
children, Gerda and I. You shall share our 
home, you shall be honoured and loved by us 
above all others, and we will brighten your old 
age with our care and afiection. You belong to 
us henceforth.” 

“Yes,” said Gerda, softly, “you shall be our 
dear an@ honoured father, and we will be your 
children. Your home must be ours, and our 
home shall be yours.” 

The doctor’s rugged old features worked with 
emotion. 

He was only too happy at the prospect of 
the future. 

Mr. Pelham began to make apologies for his 
treatment of Chandos, but our hero generously 
shook hands with him, and checked his excuses 
in their utterance. 

The “Queensland” had brought in old Mr. 
Crowl and the family of the sailor. 

They were sent to Garra-Garra under guidance 
of Jim. Mr. and Mrs. Crowl were wanted in 
England. 

‘Lhe ship “ Berengaria” 
week later. 

Mr. and Miss Pelham, the young Lord Strath- 
mere, the Crowls, the Rev. M iston, Colonel 
Gurney, and Dr. Marsh, sailed in her as passex 
gers, and Norman Brabazon went home ia her a 
prisoner. 

The voyage was made in safety. 

The trial of that governor of New South Wales 
whom we have known as Lord Strathmere, made 
a great sensation in England. 

Into the pit which he had digged for another 
he had himself fallen. 

The evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. 

He was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged by the neck until he was dead. 
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And this was the end of all his wicked 
schemes ! 

He had prospered in his wickedness for a 
time; he had stood upon the summit of success ; 
he had achieved all his wishes save one; but in 
the end his sins had found him out, and the |? 
justice he had mocked had lain stern hold upon 
him! 

It was the morning appointed 
tion. 

The warden of the prison entered his cell 
coon after the dawn, and found him hanging by 
- neckerchief to the grating of his window— 





for his execu- 


Qs be 


oad ! 
“He himself had, in his terror and cowardice, 
fulfilled upon himself the sentence of the law. 
He had been “ hanged by the neck until he was 
dead ’ 

Not longafterward the m: rriage of Ralph, Lord 
Strathmere, and Gerda Pelham was celebrated | 
in the Strath mere parish church, the Rev. Mr. 
Alston officiating 

The occasion was cue of great rejoicings, bon- 
fires were kindled and bells were rung, and 
Ralph, Lord Strathmere, was welcomed to his 
own again by a crowd of rejoicing tenantry, and 
he and his ‘lovely bride were cheered in true 
British style, and, to crown all, the horses were 











taken from the carriage, and the vehicle was 


as two hours before it; and even his sleep will 
not so quickly and completely restore him as it 
will his neighbour who is physically tired. He 
musi not only go to bed later, but lie longer. 
His best sleep probably lies in the early morn- 
ing hours, when all the nervous excitcineni has 
passed away, and he is in absolute rest. 








THE MOTHER’S REMORSE. 
‘phecantlljrcintentinn 


Tr child was so sensitive, so like that little 
shrinking plant, that curls at the breath and 
shuts its hearth from light. 

The only beauties she possessed were an ex- 
ceeding ly transparent skin, and the most mourn- 
ful blue eyes. 

I had been trained by astern, strict, conscien- 
tious mother. 

I was a hardy plant, rebounding at every 
shock ; misfortune could not daunt, though dis- 
cipline tamed me. 

I fancied, alas! that I must go through the 
same routine with this delicate creature ; so one 
day, when she had displeased me exceedingly by 
repeating an offence, 1 was determined to punish 
her severely. 

was very serious all day, and on sending 


Iw 
drawn to Strathmere Park under arches of | porto her little couch, said: 


Sows rs by a score of happy British yeomen. 


All these events happened years and years | 


ago. 
The Crowls returned to Sydney, and to Garra- 
Garra, enriched by our hero, and there they 


live still, Tom and Meg, hale and hearty, with | 


children and grandchildren around them. 

Their cailor friend has a farm near by, within 
iting distance. 

Old Mr. Crow] died long ago, but lived to see 
his once reckless son respected and highly pros- 
perous, a man held in high repute by all who 
knew him. 

Dr. Marsh ary the remainder of his days at 
Strathmere Fark, honoured and beloved. Mr. 

Alston was given a fine living by our hero, whi. h 
h e filled worthily to his death. Mr. Pelham and 
Dr. West died full of years 

Col. Gurney was promoted, through Lord 
Strathmere’s influence, and was honoured with 
royal favours. 

To-day Strathmere Park is one of the most 
noted country places in England. 

A magnificent dwelling, the seat of a refined 
and liberal hospitality, it is the home of Lord 
and Lady Strathmere, whom we have known as 
Ralph Chandos and Gerda Pelham. 

They have grown old, but are still strong and 
healthful, a grand and stately pair, with child- 
ren and grandchildren around them. 

Ralph, Lord Strathmere, is noted in the 
councils of his country, but his deepest joy and 
happiness are found at home, in the society of 
her who loved him and clu ng to him so nobly in 
his time of trouble, and who is to day, as then, 
the angel of his life. 





vi 





[THE END.] 





HOW LONG TO SLEEP. 


Tne fact is that as life becomes concentrated 
and its pursuits more eager short sleep and early 
rising becomes impossible. We take more sleep 
than our ancestors, because we want more. Six 
hours’ sleep may do very well for a mason or 
bricklayer, or any other man who has no ex- 
haustion but that produced by manual labour ; 
mer he takes it after his labour is over 
the better. But for the man whose labour is 
mental, the stress of work is on his brain and 
nervous system, and for him who is tired in the 
evening with a day of meprtal application, 
neither ‘early to bed nor early to rise” is 
wholesome. He keeps letting down to the 
level of repose. 

Fae longer the interval between the active 
use of the brain and his retirement to bed, the 
be -tter his chance for sleep and refreshment. To 
him an hour after midnight is probably as good 


tne so 





“Now, my daughter, to punish you, and show 
you how very, very naughty you have been, I 
shall not kiss you to-night.” 

She stood looking at me, astonishment per- 
sonified, with her great mournfal eyes wide 
open. 

I suppose she had forgotten her misconduct 
till then; and I left her with big tears dropping 
down her cheeks, and her lip quivering. 

Presently I was sent for. 

“Oh, mamma! you will kiss me; I can’t go 
to sleep if you don’t,” she sobbed, every tone 
of her voice trembling, as she held out her 
| hand. ; 

Now came the struggle between love and what 
I falsely termed duty. 

My heart said, Give her the kiss of peace; 
my stern nature urged me to persist in my cor- 





| 


rection, that I might impress the fault upon her | 


mind. 

That is the way I have been trained until I 
wee a submissive child, and I remember how 
often I had thanked my mother since for her | 
straightforward course. 

I knelt by her bed, and whispered : 
can’t kiss you, Ellen,” 
to choke me. 

Her hand touched mine ; it was very hot ; but 
I attributed it to her excitement. 

I blamed myself, as the fragile form shook 
with suppress: d sobs, and saying: 

“Mother hopes Ellen will mind her better 
after this,” left the room for the night. 

It might have been about midnight when I 

ras awakened by the nurse. 

Appre eave, Iran to the child’s chamber. I 
had a fearful dream. 

Ellen did not know me. 


«MM 


Jother 
though the words seemed 


She was sitting up, crimsoned from the fore- | 


head to the throat, her eyes so bright that I 
almost drew back aghast at the glance. 

From that night a raging fever drank up her 
life—and what do you think was the inces 
plaint poured into my anguishing heart ? 

* Oh! ! kiss me. mother, do kiss me 


| 





sant | 
| 
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Heaven knows how passions t¢ and unaya a 
were my kisses on her cheek after that fatal 





night. 

Heaven knows how wild were my prayers 
that she micht ing if only once, that [ wi ould 
have yielded up my life could I hay easked for- 
giveness of th: it sweet child. 

Well, grief is unavailing now. 

She lies in her little tomb; there is a marble 
urn at her head, and a rose-bush at her feet— 
there grow sweet summer flowers ; there waves 
the gentle grass; there cong ing their matins 
and vespers ; there the blue shone down to- 
day, and there lies the freshn: 33 of rt. 

Parents, you should have heard the pathos 
in the voice of that sad mother : id: 

“ There are plants that spri n great vir 
if the heavy pressure of a footstep crush them; 
but oh! there are others that even the 7 
the light dew bend to 7 earth.” i 

Mothers and fathers, be kind 
ones. 

Do not wait till the daisies crow over their 
bosoms before you chide them in love. Kiss 
them before you strike them. 

By-and-bye you must leave them; but leave 
no thorns in their memory K. D. 
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to the little 








HER GUIDING 


OR, 


LOVE AND TRE 


STAR: 
ACHERY. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the village of Meremoor, w mower a ordet 
to avoid curious surmises as to personalities, as 
well as critical investigatiens as to the accurate 
topography, it need only be said, was situated 
in the South of Ireland, there lived at the 
period to which the commencement of the fol- 
lowing tale refers, a person of the name of Faix- 


fax. 









He had but recently become a resident of tie 
place—a fact in itself of not much importance, 
but which had excited no smali speculation 








among his neighbours. 

The residence Mr. Fairfax had chosen was, 
indeed, little suited to his previous habits and 
associations. 

A trav iling man, a scholar, and a gen 
without a family, it might well be i 
could find fow induceménts to adve1 nture into » 
rude settlement. Still there was no mystery in 
the case. It was simply an instance of idio- 
synerasy. 

He had, though yet in the prime of life, seen 
the world, had participated in its pleasures, 
had not escaped its trials, and had not withheld 
himself from its dui 

Bata nervous d 
demands of society, 




















islike of the restrainis and 


co-operating with ar 





temper and health not robust, had led him to 
seek in retirement the enjoyment of his favourite 
pursuits, which he could noi discuise to hi l? 
lwas as selfish as impracticable in the busicr 


haunts of men. 





Accident had led him to this parti pob 
where the I leaving him L1j0v- 
ment of his books and his time, were quite wil- 


? can’t go | | ling to commute his personal services for th2 


t i 





to sleep. You'll kiss your little Elle n, won't | | pec MIacy aid he was it all times ready to con- 
| you? T can’t go to sleep. I won’t be naughty | tribute. : , us 

if you'll kiss me. | ,On! kiss me, dear mamma. I | Although not more than t} uirt y» he 

can’t go to sleep. older; for a countenance marked by i 


Holy little shia, she did go to sleep one grey 
morning, and never woke ag: Lin—n¢ », never ! Her 
hand was locked in mine, and all my veius icy 
with its gradual chill. 

Faintly the light faded out in the beautiful 
eyes—whiter and whiter grew the tremulous 
lips. 

She never knew me; but with her last 
she whispered : 

‘I will be good, mother, if you will only for- 
give me.” 

Kiss her ! 


breath 





land an 





air of languor, gave the ef 
years than he had seen. 
His m x betrayed no ec 
periority, and his dress, 1 
ae was equally unoste 
iently indicat 1d that 
per or He d order than the persons am 
he had taken up his abode. 
His house, to which as 
ached, in size and style befitted the sm 
pacaeaaer within, con sisting of himself, a lad for 
out-of-door services, and one female Pot enca 








sciousness of eu- 
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who united in herself the offices of chamber- 
maid, cook, and housekeeper. 

But far from conceiving this to be derogatory, 
not the Diva triformis could have entertained 
more complacent notions of her importance in 
her threefold capacity than did Mrs. Pope of 
hers, as she passed through her several trans- 
formations, and finally attained, at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, her most distinguished 
position. 

Then, with clean gown, cap, and apron, she 
was prepared to attend on Mr. Fairfax’s tea- 
table, and to see that things were as they should 
be. 

Mrs. Pope was a woman of a “certain age,” 
whose single blessedness it might have been 
unjustly suspected no man had wished to 
disturb. 

Beauty had never been amung her gifts, which 
was perhaps the reason of her very just estimate 
of it—she often averring that “to be pretty be- 
haved was much better than to be pretty look- 


The had many good qualities, was kind- 
hearted and upright, and, though self-sufficient, 
was not insufficient. 

Mr. Fairfax, on his part, was easily satisfied, 
and, so long as his books and papers were un- 
touched, was not unreasonably curious about her 
housekeeping. 

From this indulgence her power grew in time 
to overshadow the little household, Mr. Fairfax 
submitting to an evil of his own creating, by 
good-naturedly applying the Shandy maxim : 

““Welose the right of complaining by for- 
bearing to use it.” 

A fine day in May had closed, and seated in 
his study chair by the side of a fire, even at that 
season not unwelcome, Mr. Fairfax was poring 
over a favourite author, with no sound to 
break the silence but the purring of a privi- 
leged cat. 

The evening wore away toa late hour. The 
lights in the adjacent dwellings, one after 
another, had been extinguished. 

He shut his book, and with his eyes turned 
to the window, and arrested by a candle that 
still burned in a distant part of the village, he 
applied the line, which has so often occurred to 
others: 


So shines a good deed in a naughty world, 


when he was roused by the sound of horses’ 
feet. 

They approached, and appeared to stop at his 
gate. It opened, and in a moment a knock 
announced a visitor—at such an hour an unusual 
occurrence. 

As Mrs. Pope opened the door, a person 
entered so hastily as to brush out the light in 
her hand—she always insisted designedly—and 
she could only discern a tall figure much muffled, 
who, without heeding her, proceeded quickly 
toward the room in which Mr. Fairfax was 
seated, and presented himself with the air of a 
gentleman, but with a countenance expressive 
of anxiety and urgency. 

With a courteous request to be seated he com- 
plied, but without laying aside his cloak, though 
apparently encumbered by it, and though the 
fire seemed to invite him so to do. 

His body, strangely disproportioned to his 
face, which was thin and rather pale, arrested 
the usually incurious gaze of Mr. Fairfax, and 
an awkward silence ensued, while the house- 
keeper purp2sely loitered in the room, and the 
stranger directed his piercing eyes by turns on 
both. 

At length, as if he had notime for ceremony, 
he abruptly requested a private interview with 
the former. 

As soon as they were alone, throwing aside his 
cloak, he revealed to the astonished Mr. Fair- 
fax a child of about three years of age asleep on 
his treast, an attempt to conceal whom had so 
much added to his apparent bulk. 

“The little fellow is so wearied with his 
drive,” said he, gently disengaging him, “that 
I doubt if he wake to-night; but I must 
liberate myself, at all events, for I have brief 
time for even a few words.” 





“loak on the floor by his side, he laid the child 
on it without disturbing his slumber ; then, ad- 
dressing Mr. Fairfax, ina tone of confidence and 
respect, he continued : 

« Your name and character, sir, are known to 
me, and I can give no better proof of the high 
estimation with which you have inspired me 
than by the trust Iam about to repose in you. 
Without circumlocution—for, with you, truth 
the most direct must be the most acceptable— 
the object for which I have ventured to obtrude 
myself upon you is to request that you will 
become the protector of this child, without 
question of his birth or destiny; that from this 
moment you will recive him under your roof, 
there to remain till claimed by his natural 
guardians.” 

Occupied in a survey of the person who prof- 
fered so unexpected and so unwished-for an ex- 
pression of his respect, Mr. Fairfax did not 
immediately reply, nor was the result of the 
survey favourable to the request. 

There was in the stranger, with the carriage 
of a gentleman, an easy assurance that by no 
means inspired the confidence it expressed, while 
his eye, quick, intelligent, and penetrating, 
sought rather to observe than to be observed. 
He might be rather younger than Mr. Fairfax, 
and was decidedly handsome; yet there were 
hard lines, traced either by bad passions or 
an irregular life, that gave a sinister expression 
to his face. 

“ T await your assent, sir,” he continued, with 
a slight frown of impatience, but in the blandest 
tone. 

“You can hardly be serious,” replied Mr. 
Fairfax, “in expecting an assent to a proposi- 
tion so unqualified, and unattended by a single 
circumstance that can even justify my assuming 
such a responsibility.” 

“The more unqualified the trust, the greater 
the confidence reposed.” 

Before the shuffle could be detected or replied 
to, he continued : 

« Allow me to add that Mr. Fairfax is the last 
man living who would require to be justified in 
the performance of a benevolent action.” 

« Excuse me, sir; but we will, if you please, 
dispense with compliments. This is at least as 
much a matter of business as of sentiment ; and, 
to be very plain with you, there must be strong 
claims to induce me to take it it into considera- 
tion even for an instant. If there are such, 
which is in the highest degree improbable, I am 
willing to hear them.” 

The stranger, it would seem, had trusted to 
the effect of his full and broad demand on what 
he had been led to consider. the easy temper of 
Mr. Fairfax to produce a sort of amazed com- 
pliance ; but, unabashed by its failure, with per- 
suasive accents he proceeded : 

«I can plead no claim but that of the friend- 
less. This poor child is cast upon you by the 
same Providence that has more than supplied 
your own wants, and now calls on you for that 
portion of your care for which there is no natural 
claimant.” 

Though uttered in the most respectful manner, 
this laying down the law of moral obligation by 
a stranger, requiring as a duty a favour of such 
magnitude, was so offensive that Mr. Fairfax 
was on the point of expressing a decided refusal 
when the child—who till now had lain quietly— 
gave signs of awaking, turned over, stretched 
his limbs, and opened his eyes, which happening 
to rest on his near neighbour, the fat, beautiful 
tortoise-shell coloured cat, he started up, and, 
uttering a cry of surprise and pleasure, ex- 
claimed : 

«Oh, pretty ! pretty!” 

What cloquence so persuasive as the sweet 
voice of infancy! The repellant emotions which 
were kindling in the breast of Mr. Fairfax were 
stilled. 

Repressing the reply he was about to make, 
his eye rested on the little being before him, as 
refreshed and animated, he scrambled up from 
the pallet that had been spread for him, and 
sought to win the sleck and beautiful animal by 
his caresses. 

The appearance of the child was well fitted to 


Saying which, and forming a pallet of his! fix the attention of a person even less: kindly 











disposed than Mr. Fairfax toward such some. 
times wayward sprites. 

His sturdy little figure, his finely-formed and 
well-set head, covered with luxuriant curls, which 
yet permitted the exposure of his fair forehead ; 
his bright eye, his ruby lip, scarce passed from 
the rose-bud of infancy to the better-defined 
lines which develop it a little later ; the dimpled 
cheek, the joyous laugh, the graceful attitudes 
into which he unconsciously threw himself in 
his gambols with puss, the warm light shed by 
the fire, presented a study for a painter as well 
as an appeal to a philanthropist, and Mr. Fairfax 
felt his refusal melt away in a gush of kindness 
and pity. 

He began to take a new view of the matter, 
to seek in his heart excuses for what appeared 
to his judgment a piece of Quixotism. 

«Suppose Iam a bachelor, unskilled in the 
care and training of a child, I am the more un- 
embarrassed by any conflicting duties; and my 
beloved quiet—I shall but enjoy it the more if 
it be sometimes interrupted.” 

The distrust, too, which he felt for the 
stranger increased his compassion for the 
child. 

«Shall I leave him,” he thought, “ perhaps 
toan evil destiny, when it is asked of me to 
rescue him ?”” 

But Mrs. Pope—there was the rub. 

“She would probably object to her share of 
the additional burden, and he should deprive 
himself of her services, or be involved in 
domestic jars. What then? Should he for 
such a consideration reject the little creature 
thus cast on his mercy? No; Mrs. Pope, im- 
portant as she Was, might go, the child should 
stay.” 

The stranger eyed him attentively, and read 
in the softened expression of his face the opera- 
tion of new feeiings. 

“You consent then, I perceive,” said he. 
“You justify my hopes, and secure to yourself 
the reward of the beneficent. That,” rising and 
presenting a letter, “contains all that is neces- 
sary to communicate. Farewell. I must be 
many miles from here before the dawn.” 

And hastily wrapping himself in his cloak, 
as if about to leave the room, he paused a 
moment, and fixed a parting glance on the 
child. 

“T must leave him without his knowledge,” 
continued he in an undertone, rather as if ad- 
dressing himself; “he would resist my doing so 
were he aware of it, though, when I am gone, he 
will be easily pacified.” 

Then, with an inclination of the head, a finger 
on his lip to request silence, and a quick in- 
audible step, he vanished asif incorporeal, leav- 
ing Mr. Fairfax time neither for farther ques- 
tion or reflection. 

He held for some moments mechanically the 
letter committed to him, scarcely sure if he were 
not in a dream, so strange and sudden had been 
the revolution wrought in his quiet abode. 

Curiosity, however, soon prompted to a 
perusal of it. It contained a small sum of 
money and the following lines: 

“His name is Cyril Ashleigh; his age three 
years. A valise, contaning such clothing as is 
at present necessary for him, will be found at 
your door. Funds shall from time to time be 
remitted for his support. He is not to be sent 
to a public school ; but his education must never- 
theless be that which befits a gentleman. You 
will not communicate the circumstances under 
which he has been confided to you, yet an ap- 
pearance of mystery is to beavoided. Curiosity 
is not to be excited.” 

The easy impudence of these requirements 
by the obliged party provoked a smile. 

“A pretty fellow, truly!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Fairfax ; “ imposes on me the trouble of rearing 
and instructing hischild, and dictates the manner 
with the airof a sovereign prescribing the 
education of his heir apparent !” 

In the meantime Mrs. Pope, who had heard 
the stranger withdraw, and who was by no means 
superior to the infirmity common to all persons 
excluded from conferences, entered, with some 
ready excuse for her re-appearance, when the 
sight of the child struck her dumb. 
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Locking from him to Mr. Fairfax, from 
Mr. Fairfax to the child, she stood silent and 
motionless. At length, recovering her speech, 
she exclaimed, as she seated herself in the 
nearest chair: 

«« Well, if Iain’t beat !” 

Mr. Fairfax was sufficiently disposed to obey 
the last injunction of the letter. He had no 
mind to be a village wonder, to prevent which, 
he quietly remarked that “the child had been 
placed under his guardianship, and that he and 
she must make the best of it.” 

This did not satisfy the housekeeper, who, 
bursting with questions as to “ who ?” “ what ?” 
and “ where ?” condensed all into one, which she 
trusted would lead to a solution of every other. 

« What is his name ?” she inquired. 

Mr. Fairfax informed her, adding, with af- 
fected indifference, uncertain as yet how this 
addition to her cares would be regarded : 

* You see, Mrs. Pope, that you and I cannot 
shut ourselves out from the troubles of the 
world any more than others.” If we do not seek 
them, they come to us.” 

The child meanwhile, all unconscious that his 
destiny had passed into other hands, was pur- 
suing puss from one covert to another, till she 
had ensconced herself under the chair occupied 
by Mrs. Pope, who, not yet decided in what 
light to regard the little intruder, was following 
him about with her eyes in mute perplexity. 

At this juncture the cat, who, among her im- 
munities, chiefly valued her quiet nap before the 
study fire, who had not been so hunted about 
since she was a kitten, and, though she “ wore 
moteley,” had no fancy to play the fool, grew 
tired of having her well-dressed whiskers 
twitched, her tail pulled, and her smooth coat of 
many colours brushed the wrong way. 

When, therefore, she had gained her last re- 
treat, and her indefatigable pursuer, with a cry 
of exultation, seized her, she turned on the de- 
fensive, and inflicted such vengeance with her 
talons, that he was obliged, though not without 
a brave struggle for victory, to release her, ut- 
tering at the same time a scream of pain, and 
holding up his bleeding chubby handy with an 
imploring look to Mrs. Pope: 

Mr. Fairfax was at rest ; the crisis was favour- 
able ; Mrs. Pope caught him in her arms, beat 
puss, and kissed his hand ; and the little fellow, 
moaning with pain, reclined on her bosom till 
eompletely subdued. 

“‘He has cried himself to sleep,” said Mr. 
Fairfax ; “where will you lay him for the night, 
Mrs. Pope ?” 

“ Where ?” repeated she; “why in my own 
bed, be sure. The poor little cre’ter shan’t 
never sleep nowhere else.” 

And there, accordingly, he was safely be- 
stowed with no sense of suffering or deser- 
tion. 

In the morning, however, strange voices and 
objects disturbed him. 

The images which frolic and pain had chased 
away returned. 

He looked in vain for some familiar face, till, 
disappointed and confounded, he threw himself 
back on his pillow, covered his eyes, and cried 
aloud for someone, but with such inperfect ar- 
ticulation that the united efforts of Mr. 
Fairfax and his housekeeper could make 
nothing intelligible of the sounds. 

“Poor boy!” said Mr. Fairfax, sadly, “he 
calls for those he cannot hear, and who would 
not if they could. Fortunately, his tender mind 
will soon yield to other impressions.” 

In effecting this change, the fearless temper 
of the child much aided. 

He was soon won by kindness, and reposed 
himself without distrust on his new friends, 
though his heaving bosom and occasional sobs 
indicated that his little heart was troubled. 

For days his anxious glance was directed to 
every opening door, and an approaching foot- 
? — arrest his attention in the midst of 

play. 

In her endeavours to soothe him, Mrs. Pope 
prong his first acquaintance, puss, an able coad- 

utor. 

Having instructed him so to caress as not to 
irritate her, she skilfully combined something 
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of responsibility and occupation with amusc- 
ment by making it his business to feed her, an 
office that so delighted him that his own meal 
was often left untasted till he should piace her 
saucer of milk and her morsel of meat. 

Amid her kind attentions to the little stranger, 
the housekeeper’s curiosity remained as unsatis- 
fied and as eager as ever; and, finding Mr. 
Fairfax insensible to all her hints, her woman’s 
ingenuity was set to work to extract infcrma- 
tion from the child himself. 

Here she was alike unsuccessful. In vain she 
tried and pumped; asked about father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, home; and she at length re- 
linquished the attempt tointerpret words which, 
as the past was in part effaced by new impres- 
sions, seemed fewer and more unintelligible at 
every trial. 

The valise, which had been the first object of 
her investigation, was found to contain a supply 
of clothing, but no marks. 

It was evident that pains had been taken to 
efface them from a few articles more worn, and 
of finer materials, and which were ornamented 
as mothers love to deck their darlings. 

But the greater number were plain, and 
appeared not to have had any any. ‘The 
former Mis. Pope abstracted for reasons of her 
own. 

« They ain’tno use now; he’s most grown out 
of ’em; and who knows but they may be 
wanted some day to sartify to the child ?” 

The benevolence of Mr. Fairfax soon gathered 
its reward. The little being thus strangely im- 
posed on him, as if conscious of peculiar obliga- 
tions, seemed to strive to make the only return 
in his power—his caresses and obedience. 

Without disturbing the quiet, he infused 
cheerfulness into the hitherto joyless dwelling. 
By a sort of instinct he seemed to know when 
he must suppress and when he might indulge 
his merriment. 

If Mr. Fairfax were reading, Cyril remained 
immovable on his little stool, and addressed his 
inseparable companion, puss, in whispers. But 
when the book was laid aside, and his “ uncle,” 
as he was instructed to call his ian, at 
leisure, he knew he was permitted to approach, 
to mount his knee unchidden, and to ask for the 
oft-repeated, never-wearying story which Mr. 
Fairfax—himself a child in simplicity and tender- 
ness—soon learned to adapt to his auditor. 

Day after day was told the tale of dutiful but 
unfortunate Red Riding-hood; of the mar- 
vellous bean-pole, the top of which, like the 
fabled summit of Demavend, was nearer 
heaven than earth; of the magic slipper, and 
the beneficent fairy, and all the fantastic tales 
of the olden time, which, after amusing the 
nurseries of our granddames, furnish the drama 
of their adult descendants. 

To his amusement succeeded his instruction, 
and Mrs. Pope was advanced from his nurse to 

me. 

The labours of the day over, she assumed, 
with her afternoon’s better apparel, the office of 
schoolmistress, taught him to repeat the strange 
characters of his horn-book, and to utter those 
first simple combinations that were to be to him 
in after years the key to knowledge. 





CHAPTER II. 


Years passed, and Cyril, having acquired all 
that the housekeeper could teach, was not slow 
to apply the key with which she had furnished 
him 


The Bible, almost the only book she was 
acquainted with, notwithstanding that she had 
used it as one of primary instruction, he con- 
tinued to peruse with interest, if not with 
spiritual discernment.” 

The wonders it unfolded, the heroism, suffer- 
ing, and fidelity it recorded, expanded his young 
mind, while Mr. Fairfax was careful to impress 
the lesson which might else have escaped his 
perception, and to direct his excited sensibilities 
to the Being whose character it revealed. There 
were not then, as now, books for all ages; and, 
when Cyril humbly requested “something to 
read,” Mr. Fairfax iringly raised his eyes 





to his well-filled shelves, where ancient and 
modern tongues poured forth their treasures, 
but only for those who had earned them by hard 
and patient study. 

The eager desire of Cyril for knowledge was 
not, however, to remain unsatisfied. It became 
an additional tie between him and his guardian, 
who, thus won from his more dignified pursuits 
to the personal instraction of a child, supplied 
by oral teaching the deficiencies of the period. 
This was fortunate for both. 

It withdrew Mr. Fairfax from occupations 
which, if they could not extinguish his sym- 
pathies, prevented their full exercise; and it 
brought Cyrii’s mind into more frequent com- 
muion with one not less pure and good than it 
was rich and beautiful; and while Mr. Fairfax 
created or found—we leave to others to choose 
between the existence or not of original pro- 
pensities—a correspondence in his pupil with his 
own poetic temperament, which opened a new 
source of sympathy, he thought he could already 
discern, too, the germ of a character sufficiently 
strong to resist the il'usions it loves. 

As Cyril’s mind advanced, Mr. Fairfax fed it 
“ with food convenient ;” and study, hard, pains- 
taking study, succeeded to the bitherto less ar- 
duous method. 

Difficulties only increased his zeal. They 
were sumounted with an ease that at once sur- 
prised and gratified his instructor; but, never- 
theless, Mr. Fairfax was sometimes doubtful if 
an education so entirly secluded did not exceed 
the injunctions imposed on him. 

He feared, too, its effect on the temper of the 
boy, who, though both fearless and kind, was 
exclusive and self-dependent to a degree not 
consistent with the ordinary condition of man, 
which makes it at once a necessity and a virtue 
to confide in his fellows. 

Though but a small village Meremoor pos- 
sessed a decent school, and to this Cyril was 
now sent, not so much for its ostensible advan- 
tages as to bring him into union, and peradven- 
ture into collision, with those of his own age. 

Here he was soon distinguished by his in- 
dustry, quickness, and obedience. His truth, 
courage, and generosity had their natural effect 
on his companions. 

He was on good terms with all, but a certain 
sense of uncongeniality on both sides prevented 
intimacy. 

Yet he mingled in the usual sports of his age, 
for which his fine physique well fitted him ; and 
such were his fairness and good-nature that, 
though generally excelling, he excited no 
envy. 

All yielded to Cyril Ashleigh, whether at 
book or ball, as if the attempt were vain to out- 
strip one whom Nature had marked as her 
favourite. 

His fourteenth year was now completed, and 
it may be asked, had no clue offered to the mys- 
tery that involved him? and was he himself 
aware of it? 

So far from a solution, the enigma was the 
more complete, inasmuch as the remittances, 
gradually diminishing, had soon ceased alto- 
gether. 

Though pained, as it regarded Cyril, by this 
apparent desertion on the part of bis natural 
friends, Mr. Fairfax rejoiced for himself. 

Pecuniary considerations were of little im- 
portance to him. 

Not rich, he had yet enough for the moderate 
wants of himself and his ward, and could not 
deeply regret what seemed to secure an undi- 
vided right in one whom he felt daily more 
necessary to his happiness. 

In reply to the inquiries of Cyril he had 
carefully avoided whatever would excite a curio- 
sity he could not gratify. 

He had represented him as an orphan, because 
such he believed him virtually to be; and, evad- 
ing farther particulars, he hoped to preserve 
his mind, at least during its tender state, from 
a knowledge, the effect of which he dreaded on 
one of his temperament. 

But, though Cyril acquiesced in the silencs 
of his guardian, there were yet certain vagt> 
reminiscences lingering in his mind, like visions 
of a pre-existence, which strangely perplexed 
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him, and whi h he cherished as persons of a 


poetic imagina on dwell upon their dreams, as 
something that carries them beyond the common 
and the limited into the unrestricted regions of 
the ideal and the extraordinary, where they may 
indulge in thought and emotion forbidden 
ithin the cober confines of reality. 
ike dreams, he feared that they, too, would 
into imsignificance if reduced to 
yuage, which seemed incapable of “ body- 
"the faint traces, the scarce perceptible 
connections, the tary associations, 
which ¢: nd went like shadows over the sur- 
face of 1 y 
There were visions of a lady who smiled and 
wept, who caressed and soothed ; of spacious 
rooms and b< iful wanderings among flowers ; 
of lying on th 1e soft gras s that seemed to spread 
imme asural ly around tang then of restraint 
and: uth ority, and a tall, dark man ; then of noise 
hing of waters, and the roar 


momen 


e d 
vae aa 


and fri 
of winds. 


mo. -} 
Then all 


was a blank till Mr. Fairfax, Mrs. 
Pope, and puss filled up the vacancy. 

How much of this could be traced to original 
first impressions; how much had been after- 
ward plied by ideas which, as the mind 
re ceive 1 them, fitted into and perfected its 


half-formed imagery, he could not ascertain, 


nor ¢ did } ne desire to do so. 

It was a part of himself, and as such he clung 
to it. 

Many circumstances of Cyril’s coniiti 
operated with these impressions, in giving th 
turn to his mind which, invidiously termed 
“romantic,” is but another name for ne) J 
sensibilities and generous impulses, craving 
objects and opportunities above the comprehen- 
sion or desire of ordinary men. 

His secluded and simple habits left imagina- 
tion to its own creations, unshackled by the 
forms of artificial life—the most effectual of 
sedatives; at the same time that its freedom, 
invigorating to mind and body, preserved him 
from the sickly sentimentality of a dreaming 
boy. 

With his gun and dog he fearlessly roamed 
the forest which closely skirted the village. 

There, threading its mazes, penetrating its 
deep recesses, looking up to catch the sunbeam 
that could scarce find its way to his path, or 
provoking its echoes with his rich musical 
voice, he was unconscious of a want. 

Among other apparently insignificant circum- 
stances that went to make up the experience 
and character of Cyril, was his intercourse with 
ene who, though among the humblest in the 
village, filed a place that no one else could 
fill. 

This was Patrick O’Shane, otherwise “ Pat,” 
by which abbreviation he was universally known, 
to the practical oblivion of his patronymic. 

He had been a soldier, and was at this time a 
pensioner, and, moreover, peduler, fiddler, fisher- 
man, sportsman, and songster. 

His fund of militaryanecdotes, of songs, and 
personal adventure, recommended him to the 
young, and, in addition to this, between himself 
and Cyril had been early established certain 
sporting sympathies. 

He had been his instructor in all sylvan arts ; 
services that had been well repaid, for, besides 
minor good ofiices, when a “bad season” had 
occurred, Cyril had proved himself both efficient 
and grateful. 


(To be Continued.) 


PERSEVERING. 


A wNoTaBLe little bird often met with in 
Europe is called the turnstone. It has earned 
this singnlar name by the manner in which it 
procures its food, which is by turning over, 
with its strong, curved beak, the stones on the 
seashore, in order to obtain the insects under 
them. Walking alcng the seashore on the 

Seotch coast, one day, an eminent naturalist 
once saw two of these ligtle birds trying hard to 
turn over a cod-fish, but as it was six times as 








reas emmneboes they found their task rather 
ivult. 

Still they set bravely to work, pushing away 
first with their bills and then with their breasts; 
but in spite of their pushing the fish would not 
turn over, so they ran round to the other side of 
it, and L can to s away the sand to under- 
ming h » tha } ht turn over more 
easily ; yore hen with fresh energy they set to 
work, but still the heavy fish would a move. 
They tried a pain and again without success. 
Presently another turnstone came to their 
assistance. There were three of them now, and 
after ré peated trials and failures they at last 
succeeded in rolling the fish over 

You may imagine how mu +h they enjoyed 
the rich feed of insects which they found 
the fish had lain. Their energy and per- 
severance might be copied by many idlers of 

he human race. 
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DAYS IN A FOX-HOLE. 


A DOG SEVEN 
A somuewnat remarkable incident, exhibiting 
the tenacity of life in a dog, has just occurred in 
be e Cupar District. Recently a valuable fox- 
ier, the property of Mr. Rigg of Tarvit, 
went amis sing, and though every means was 


resorted to in order to recover the animal no 


: | trace of its whereabouts could be ascertained. 
I co- fa > . 
_ | After several days it occurred to the game- 


| keeper, Mr. 


Leech, that the dog might have 
red a fox-hole in proximity to the mansion- 
house and had been unable to get out again. 
Though this did not appear very probable, Mr. 
Leech commenced to dig along the hole on the 
sixth day, but without success. Still believing 
that the dog might be there, he resumed his 
labours on the seventh. 

After removing a great amount of earth, and 
in answer to calls, he heard distant moans from 
the dog. Redoubling his exertions, and assisted 
by the young laird, they speedily unearthed the 
poor animal, which had thus been confined for 
seven days without sustenance. Though much 
exhausted, the dog exhibited signs of great joy. 
It is supposed that after following a fox into 
the hole the earth had fallen down and 
obstructed the dog’s egress. 


ent 


FISH AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


A CONSIDERABLE space in the Exhibition 
buildings has been set apart and prepared for 
the reception of fish to be exhibited. Some 
twenty-three basins, measuring 55-60 cubic 
metres, have been erected under the direction of 
Chief-Engineer Gauckler, of Epinal, late chief 
superintendent of the artificial fish-hatching 
establishments at Huningen up to cession of the 
Province of Alsace to Germany, and at the pre- 
sent time Chief Inspector of Ways and Means in 
France. 


MARRIAGE. 


Marer1GE is to woman at once the happiest 
and saddest event of her life; it is the promise 
of future bliss raised on the death of all pre- 
sent enjoyment. She quits her home, her com- 
panions, her occupations, her amusements— 
everything on which she has hitherto depended 
for comfort, for affection, for kindness, for plea- 
sure. The parents by whose advice she has 
been guided ; the sisters to whom she has dared 
impart every embryo thought and feeling; the 
brother who has played with her, by turns the 
counsellor and the counselled, and the younger 
children to whom she has hitherto been the 
mother and the playmate—all are to be forsaken 
at one fell stroke. 

Every former tie is loosened, the spring of 
every hope and action is to be changed; and 
yet she flees with joy into the untrodden path 
before her. She bids a fond and grateful adieu 
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to the life that is past, and turns with excited 
hopes and joyous anticipations to happiness to 
come. Then woe to the man that can blight 
such fair hopes, who can, coward-like, break 
the illusion that has won her, and destroy the 
confidence which love has inspired. 


THE MISTRESS. 


Tux best household mistress is that woman 
who has a practical knowledge of honsehold 
duties. A knowledge of cookery will enable her 
to point out to inefficient cooks the cause of 
mistake and failure;and she should-not only 
know how things should look and taste when 
sent to table, but be able to judge of, and cho ose 
well, every kind of provision. It will not be 
easy for cooks to impose on a lady who knows 
exactly how much of every ingredient is requi- 
site for each dish, and who is able to estimate 
the quantity of food required daily for her 
household. 

It may not, under all circumstances, be neces- 
sary for a lady to exercise her knowledge in 
these important matters; and if she has a cook 
who has proved herself trustworthy, she will do 
well to delegate large powers to her. But it is 
obvious that, to judge the skill and honesty of 
her cook, the lady must possess the knowledge 
indicated. Nothing can be done to make 
domestic life better, until all women who take 
the conduct of households are properly educated 
‘or their business; nor can ay reform in the 
present sad condition of our cooks and cookery 
be looked for until ladies courageously deter- 
mine to fit themselves to work this reforma- 
tion. 


ELIGIBLE WIVES. 


A comprrency is essential to happiness and 
to comfort. It is wise in a young man, in 
selecting a wife, not to be wholly indifferent to 
the consideration whether she has been brought 
up to save or to waste. A wise economy is 
much farther removed from meanness than that 
reckless extragavance which leaves nothing for 
oneself or anybody else. The love and poetry 
of the honey-moon are seldom long preserved 
without something in the locker. Mothers 
should teach and daughters should learn 
domestic economy. They ought to insist upon 
this as of the greatest importance. 


TWENTY DAYS AMONG THE ALPS. 


_ 
~+- 





I wap gone to London on business. A delay 
in the shipping of the goods in which I was 
interested gave me three weeks of leisure, and 
the question arose how I was to spend it. 

In the office of the hotel at which I stopped, 
I found advertisements setting forth the pecu- 
liar advantages to be enjoyed by purchasing 
excursion tickets for the Continent; and as I 
had always desired particularly to see the fine 
scenery of the Alps, I invested in round trip 
tickets good for twenty days, and set off via 
Paris for Switzerland and the Alps. 

I do not propose to take upon myself the 
work of the handbooks, or describe to you my 
journey. 

Of my adventures at Paris, therefore, and on 
the road, I shall say nothing, except that being 
rather taciturn and unacquainted with any 
language except my own, and not happening to 
fall in with any English or American travellers 
who proved congenial, by the time I reached 
Geneva I was beginning to long for the sound 
of the familiar English t tongue. 

At the table d@’hote in Geneva there sat oppo- 
site me a lady of most interesting appearance 
and a decidedly American east of countenance. 
She spoke French to the waiters with admira- 
able ease and grace, but there was about her an 
indescribable something of refinement and fas- 
cination which made me feel sure that she was 
& countrywoman of my own. 
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English ladies, as I have observed them, have 
dignity and aplomb; French ladies tact and 
style, with a certain sort of vivacity peculiarly 
their own; but there is about a true lac 
elegance, a grace of sweet attractions. 

From certain well-defined indications, I 
judged the lady to be married, yet she was quite 
alone at the hotel, and as I imagined was not a 
transient guest, but must have been stopping 
there for some time. 

The second day I grew so much interested in 
her that I questioned Francois about her, but 
he knew little of my English and I little of his 
Trench, and the consequence was that beyond 
the fact that the lady was registered as Mrs. 
Westbrooke, and had been at the house two 
weeks, I did not gain much. 

I was so much attracted by this fair unknown 
that I could well have lingered at Geneva for 
her sake, but the nature of my tickets, as well 
as the exivencies of business, forbade delay ; 
and on the third day, therefore, I set out fora 
point up the lake. 

To my delight, when I was about to start 
rpon the journey, I found that she was to be 
my travelling companion. 

Some slight accident to her luggage gave me 
a pretext for speaking to her, and she accepted 
my offers of service with a graciousness just 
properly seasoned with reserve. 

She offered me her card, and in return I gave 
her not only my own, but such credentials as 
satisficd her at once of my creditable connection 
with a well-known mercantile house, and my 
acquaintance with people who were also her 
friends in London. Thus far fortune favoured 
me inthe most admirable manner. 

Our course of travel lay together for some 
cays. 

We ascended the Rhigi and did Mont Blanc 
in company, and by that time I had learned 
that she had no definite plan of travel, but 
ordered her movements from time to time as 
the whim took her. 

How much this vivacious and refined woman, 
who spoke two or three languages with ease, 
added to my enjoyment, any man who has 
sravelled alone in a foreign country can easjly 
imagine. 

1 was delighted, too, to think that I had been 
able to be of some service to her, for every day 
spent in her company rendered me more sus- 
ceptible to her charms. 

But as yet, though I had invited her confi- 
dence in various ways, I had not been able to 
learn anything concerning her private history, 
except that she had a husband in London, and 
a younger daughter at school in Munich. 

‘he time was approaching when we must 
part, and I own that, unreasonable as the feel- 
ing was, I began to be decidedly anxious to 
know something of Mrs. Westbrooke’s emotional 
history. 

She had given me no details whatever con- 
cerning her life, yet there had now and then 
been a tone of sadness in her voice, or a sudden 
accession of mournfulness in the glance of her 
eyes, that made me feel, in spite of myself, that 
there was a painful experience at the bottom of 
her absence from home and her apparently 
aimless wanderings over Europe. 

My leave of absence had nearly expired, and 
I began to fear that I should never learn more 
of my charming travelling companion than I 
already knew, when suddenly in the night, at 
Interlachen, she was taken violently ill. 

In the morning she sent me down word that 
she could not see me, and as I had planned to 
leave that day, she conveyed to me her kind 
adieux. 

I questioned the physician closely, and was so 
much alarmed by his statements, or so much of 
them as I could understand, that I determined 
to remain at Interlachen another day, even 
though I should be obliged thereby to lose the 
sail down the Rhine, rather than leave her 
alone in so grave a crisis. 

Before night I was thankful that: I had so 
decided. 

Her condition grew so critical that Iwas ad- 
mitted to her room, being the only English- 














micht send a message to her daughter, and re- 
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“No,” sh | 
If I were to di | 
“She paused, and I had no heart to prompt | 
her. 

Yet it was necessary, or seemed to be, that I | 
should know what to do in cage of her death, | 
especially as her daughter was a mere child of | 
eleven. 

«Tf I should die,” she said at length, after a 
pause, “ Marion knows her father’s address, and 
would write to him. Meantime let me be |} 
buried here among these niountains that I love | 
so well.” 

It was a feasible plan, and I had nothing to | 
oppose to it, yet a heart of stone couid but have 
pitied her—her calmness seemed so perfectly 
the apathy of despair. 

« But,” I said—I could not help it—“ is there 
no message you would like to convey to your 
husband ? It may be three days, you know, 
before your hter will arrive.” 

“No,” she-said, with the same despairing in- 
difference, “not one word.” 

After amoment’s pause she added : 

«Tf I live, I will some time tell you the story. 
IfI do not, it must die with me—at least my 
version of it,” 

But after that, for I was frequently in her 
room during the interval until her daughter 
arrived, I could: see that grave emotions were 
stirring within her, 

On the second’ day, however, the severity of 
the sicknessabated, and the physician began to 
give us come hope. 

I waited, at the risk ofa very hurried journoy 
to London, the daughter's arrival. 

The meeting between mother ang daughter 
was as cordial as one could desire. 

Marion was a lovely child, and I began 
seriously to wonder what manner of man it 
could be who, having such a wife and such a 
child, could yet have forfeited the right and th 
pleasure of their companionship. 

All this time I had believed that I was simply 
doing my duty by Anna Westbrooke, the duty 
which one human being owes another in dis- 
tress; but when I came at last to bid her good- 
bye, with the feeling that it was perhaps the 
last time I should ever meet her, I was surprised 
at the strength of the emotions which struggled 
in my breast. 

I think she had been wiser, had earlier learned 
the secret of that dangerous accord which had 
made our mutual companionship so agreeable. 
I know, at least, that when I held her hand in 
that last lingering clasp, the tears which filled 
her eyes and overflowed upon her lovely face 
were eloquent witnesses of her emotion. 

“You have been very good to me,” she said. 
‘* But for you I think I must have died. Life is 
to me so pitifully empty, so shorn of all motives 
to desire its continuance. Even Marion would 
be better off in many ways if I were to die, 
for I only live to bring upon her the odium 
of an unhappy home. And yet I suppose it is 
best that one should live, and that blessing I 
am sure that I owe to your kindness. We 
may never meet again—perhaps it is best that 
we should not—yet I cannot bear that you 
should think too hardly of me. Will you not 
promise to hold judgment in suspense, and keep 
still one tender spot in your heart for a woman 
whose errors have been errors of judgment 
mainly, and who has paid for them with the 
happiness of her lifetime ?” 

Ido not know what I said in reply. I only 
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| med ly to her mother’s i ide. and ot} my heart, I eovld but feel 
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She mentioned a lady friend im Londonas one | of ail life, the fruition of all love. 
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submission, obedience, and ths h at some 
costs of earthly happiness. 
Neither is perfection to be expected in any 


' * oe * 
| relation of life here below. 


411 these considerations united to bind me to 
the old authoritative view of marriace. 
Yet against them all rose up that lovely face, 


for ever saddened, that warm and gentle heart, 
yielding, as I felt it surely was, to the slow 


| heart-break of an untoward fate. 


Months passed, and [ could not shake off the 
niemory of Anna Westbrooke. 

Her promise to tell me some time the story 
of her life had never been fulfilled, and I re- 
turned to London in ignorance of it. 

It would not have been difficult for me to 
have learned so much of her history as was 
known to the world, for we had mutual ac- 
quaintances; but I shrank with loathing from 
hearing her name on gossiping tongues. 

[ preferred to cherish the memory of her, as - 
I had known her, in some secret place in my 
heart, and wait patiently for whatever Time 
and Fate might hold in store for me. 

A year had passed sinee my return fro:r 
Paris, when one evening, sitting in a ca‘: 
with the day’s paper in my hand, I noticed a 
gentleman who entered the room and sat down 
at a table near me. 

His face was clouded with sadness ; he seemed 
every way a victim of despair. He called for 
refreshments and a paper, but when they came 
he neither ate nor read. 

His head. was still bowed upon his hand, and 
his mind seemed wholly preoccupied with his 
troubles. 

Presently another gentleman came in, 
man of frank and open address and rath 
loud voice. 

“ Hello, Westbrooke !” he cried, as he caught 
sight of my grief-laden neighbour. “ What 
is the trouble now? Does the world frown on 
you P” 

Westbrooke looked up and extended his 
hand. 

« Frank,” he said, “sit down here. I want 
to talk with you. I must talk to somebody, I 
think, or die.” 

“Why,” said the other, kindly, “is it so 
serious ?”” 

* Yes,” he said, “I am in despair. hy was 
aman made more than the beast of the field, 
that he should suffer as I suffer? Why should 
he be gifted with reason, affection, honour, when 
all these can so readily be turned into swords 
with which to stab his heart and rend his 
life ?” 

* But you have not told me,” said his friend, 
“what new development of your sorrow it is 
that has so unmanned you.” 

His voice was low and sustained, but my ears 
were acute; andI had a motive just now for 
listening with all my might. 

«Anna is coming home,” he said, “ and the 
old sad life is to begin afresh. JMiarion’s health 
is not good; her physician says she needs her 
native air; and Anna will not be separated from 
the child—not wholly separated from her, that 
is. I think, too, that her life, like mine, ha 
become a weariness to her, and even the desola- 
tion of such a home as ours has become attrac- 
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know that it was an assurance of kind feeling 
and tender memories, and then I left her. 

In the days that came after that parting, sad- 
der days than I had ever known before, I was 
very glad that I had not fully known my own 
heart while I was in her company. 
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I had no sympathy with the lax views of the 
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tive beside the life of aimless wandering slie 
| has led these past few years. I got her letter 
to-day, and she will be here next week.” 

| ILlistened for no more. Anna was cowing 
‘home. That was all 1 cared to know from tue 
lips of her husband. Only of late I had heard 
, something of Harry Westbrooke 
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[A MIND DISEASED. ] 


[s was the old story of a marriage in which 

ither judgment nor foresight had played any 
part, but youthful folly and passion had had 
full sway. 

Anna had been the only child of wealth and 
fashionable parents. In a house that was always 
full of guests, she had been early thrown into 
society, and much admired. 

Harry was handsome, and of good position, 
but he was headstrong and violent in his 
temper, and his habits were those of young men 
of his class. 

Underneath all, he had a warm and constant 
heart and rather unusual force and capacity. 
As I heard the story, told as it was by a person 
who was utterly free from bias in either direc- 
tion, I could not help feeling that the wrong of 
this, as of many another ill-assorted marriage, 
jay in the utter ignorance of young people con- 
cerning the larger scope and higher aims of the 
conjugal relation. 

Harry had married a woman beautiful, bril- 
liant, and who was likely to reflect credit upon 
lis taste in society. 

Anna had married a handsome and generous 
man, who would pet and indulge her to her 
heart’s desire. 

Both had gotten what they bargained for, 
but neither had taken into account the thousand 
and one other details of character and ex- 
perience upon which far more than upon their 
superficial attractions happiness in married life 
must depend. 

Misery resulted; for years there had been no 





comfort whatever in their home, and yet the 
possession of a child, and the odium consequent 
upon a separation, had held them together. 

Anna Westbrooke was to me the most attrac- 
tive woman I had ever met. 

I would have given ten years of my existence 
if she had been free, yet I could not in my 
heart feel that a divorce would be warrantable. 
In fact, if she had consented to a separation 
from the father of her child, even though I 
could have called her my wife the next moment, 
I think she would have been so lowered 
in my esteem that I should have no longer 
loved her. 

That is a hard and cruel philosophy, you say ? 
It is the philosophy which accords with the 
laws of our moral constitution, nevertheless. I 
am greatly tried with that so-called philosophy 
which ignores pain as a moral agent, and seeks 
to banish it at all hazards from the universe. 
If we are only to abide by great principles and 
His laws when to yield to them is easy and 
pleasant, what becomes of those grand founda- 
tion stones of character, courage, patience, for- 
titude, obedience ? 

Anna Westbrooke was dearer to me, at least 
in idea, than any other women living, but I 
dreaded her coming home, lest there should 
come to her a temptation to which if she gave 
way I should lose my ideal regard for her for 
ever. 

For dear as may be the delights of personal 
possession, there is something purer and more 
satisfying still. 
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It is an ideal possession, which, if it chasten 
the fever pulse of youthful desire, yet lifts the 
soul into a larger atmosphere, an infinite 
elysinw. 

It happened that not many days after I had 
seen him in the café, ehance brought me 
acquainted with Harry Westbrooke. 

I studied his character with deep interest. It 
was only too apparent at first glance that the 
differences between him and his wife were con- 
stitutional, ineradicably, yet he was far from 
being unattractive. 

Knowirg in some slight degree the state of 
Mrs. Westbrooke’s mind coneerning him, I 
shuddered as I thought what it must be for her 
to take up her abode with him again; yet I 
could plainly see that in just that course lay 
the straight fact of her duty. 

Westbrooke had taken a fancy for me, and I 
knew would expect me to call at his house. In- 
deed I had already informed him of my having 
met his wife abroad. 

Yet more and-more I dreaded to meet Anna. 
With the example of countless thousands before 
me, how could I be certain what the result 
might be upon my own heart! 

I passed some weary days and sleepless nights 
about that time. I knew what it was to face 
Apollyon, and to blanch before his envenomed 
darts. One thing gave me courage. 

I had never by word or deed conveyed to 
Anna an intimation of my passion. 

If I could bind myself to future repression in 
this respect, might not my friendship be of 
value to her ? 

It was not many days after she was installed 
in her own house before I called on her. I 
found the same pale, sweet, suffering face, the 
same graceful and attractive manner, and a 
cordial welcome. 

“Tam glad,” I said, with a voice purposely 
toned to buoyant hopefulness, “to find you in 
your own home again.” 

** After what you have known of my life, can 
you truly say that ?” she asked. 

“Yes, very sincerely,” I replied, “ because I 
hope that there are better things in store for 
you than any you have known.” 

«Ah!’ she answered, sadly; “you do not 
know how utterly impossible that is !” 

“Ts it so utterly impossible?” I asked. 

“Do you think we are ever placed in circum- 
stances in which happiness is utterly impossible ? 
I do not.” 

“Ah, but you have never known trials like 
mine; you cannot comprehend such pain as I 
have suffered.” 

“I thought of some wakeful night hours I 
had passed, but I said nothing —at least 
nothing of them. 

“No one can know another’s individual 
trials,” I replied ; “ yet upon principle I should 
still say that happiness is never impossible, be- 
cause I believe the highest earthly happiness 
ever and always proceeds, not from self-gratifica- 
tion, but from obedience and submission.” 

It does seem to me,” she replied, “and I 
have thought of it often and long, that there 
must be somewhere in the universe relief from 
such pain as this that I have experienced for so 
many years. I know it is not through separa- 
tion or divorce. The deepest and truest feeling 
in my soul revolts from that. I do not know 
why I talk so openly and freely of these things 
to you. I only know that since you were so 
kind to me when I was ill, I have felt that you 
better than anyone else could understand and 
sympathise with me.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “for so much of con- 
fidence as that. I hope you will not regret it. 
I do not feel myself capable of putting these 
things before you in the most forcible manner, 
but if you would allow me to introduce to you a 
friend of mine, a man of age and deep spiritual 
experience, I am sure that he would in this 
sense be able to throw light upon your path- 
way.” 

She looked up with a smile that was half de- 


spair. 
‘I shall be only too glad to meet your friend, 








Iam sure,” she said. “ Yet I frankly confess 
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that I have little hope of any permanent good 
coming from his ministrations.” 

Nevertheless, I found means very shortly to 
make her acquainted with Mr. Graham. A half 
century of experience in alleviating the woes of 
mankind had strengthened his native insight 
and given him command of more than the ordi- 
nary waysand means of reaching the hearts and 
consciences of his fellows. I felt sure that in 
no hands could Mrs. Westbrooke be safer than 


in his. 

After their first interview, I called on her to 
learn what impression he had made upon her. 

«Oh,” she replied, in answer to my question- 
ing, “I find him charming. His very appear- 
ance, that calm face with its sunny hair, and 
sweetly benign expression, is more beautiful 
than any picture I ever saw. Iam sure I shall 
find help and comfort in his friendship; and do 
you know”’—she said it a little sadly—* I think 
that is all he himself hopes for. He seems to 
understand, as nobody else I ever talked with 
before has, the real torture and utter irreme- 
diableness of my situation.” 

I smiled to myself, for I felt sura that Mr. 
Graham had produced upon her in that first 
interview precisely the impression that he 
desired. 

I never wholly knew what passed in their 
interviews, but 1 watched as closely as I could, 
while maintaining my own position of simple 
— the effects of his counsels upon 

er. 

Gradually I saw in her a tender penitence, q 
quiet resolve to do'the duty nearest her, a sweet 
submission to her lot which added the last charm 
to her manner, and made her, I could but feel, 
far more attractive and winning than she had 
ever been before. 

And if my self-imposed task were difficult 
before, it was a thousand times more so 
now. 

More than once I have stood before her when 
the knowledge of all she had to bear—for her 
lot was hard—and thesweet patience, the gentle, 
uncomplaining submission with which she bore 
it, appealed to me so powerfully that I have had 
to flee her presence for daysand weeks together, 
that I might be certain of my own constancy of 
purpose. 

Her home wore anew charm, her daughter 
was oftener in her company, and took on from 
the sweet influence of the mother anew and 
tenderer grace. 

Harry Westbrooke himself began to feel the 
influence, and, to the sight of all his friends, to 
be more subdued, more self-contained, more just 
and unselfish. 

Calling on her one evening, a year perhaps 
after her first acquaintance with Mr. Graham, I 
said to her: 

** Are you not happier than you used to be ?” 

She looked up into my face frankly. 

“No,” she said. “I think Iam a better 
woman than I used to be. I feel that my con- 
duct, nay, my inmost being, is ranged more 
in line with eternal principles; but in any 
sense known to my youth, I am no happier 
than ever.” 

“But it is not true that you would not 
return to your former condition, if you could ?” 

“ Most certainly it is. I cannot tell you, my 
friend, wherein the change consists. I am often 
appalled at the mystery of it myself. For days 
and days together I suffer pain so intense that 
it might almost be called agony; such a pain, 
too, as I never used to know at all; yet out of 
it there always comes, not happiness, but some- 
thing better.” 

** Blessedness ?” I asked. 

“Yes, that isit. Iam your debtor for the 
word, as I am for oh how much besides.” 

There was a little pause. 

“Thave made a discovery,” she said; “at 
least it is newto me. Oh, how much it has 
taught me and brought me. Since I learned to 
heed it, that is.” 

“I can imagine,” I said, “that it may have 
taught you many things, but what can it have 
—— you?” 

“Heaven’s consolation,” she replied. ‘The 

Graham 


ministry of spiritual influences. Mr. 


ee 





has taught me how to look for such things, and 
the facts of my life have revealed to me the 
blessedness of them.” 

And so the years went on. Outwardly there 
came no alleviation to Anna Westbrooke’s lot, 
beyond such as was wrought by her own gentle 
and judicious conduct. 

I, who had learned by this time to read her 
face as an open book, knew that she still suf- 
fered, but I knew also that the spiritual forces 
of her nature were roused and kept in constant 
activity, and I felt certain that in the end she 
would reach that goal of spiritual self-posses- 
sion where blessedness becomes happiness and 
fills the soul. 

It might come only when her hair was grey 
and the bounding pulses of her youth quite 
stilled, but what matter? If only at length she 
reached the fulness of her spirit’s stature, and 
held all things, as the regnant soul may, at her 
own control? 

Five years had passed since Anna Westbrooke 
had begun to lead what she herself called the 
new life. 

Her daughter was just at the dawn of woman- 
hood, and ’s care over her was beautiful 
to behold. 

“T think,” she said to me once, “that we 
mothers, if we think at all, learn more through 
our children than through any book.” 

Tt is not anew thought to me,” I said. “I 
believe it may be so.” 

« And it helps one so to bear the struggles of 
life. And the struggle and the help—how 
blessed they are! Do you know there come to 
me moments now, just moments brief as bright, 
when I would not exchange the pain and 
sorrow of my life for the brightest vision of 
happiness which ever visited and beguiled my 
youth. I think such moments ars prophetic. 
By-and-bye, if I persevere, I think my whole 
life may be just so beatific.” 

It was soon after this that Harry West- 
brooke fell violently ill. For several days his 
life was despaired of. 

During that period I dared not see his wife, 
but contented myself with sending messages of 
condolence. 

Through Mr. Graham, however, who had be- 
come the firm friend of both, I heard from her. 

“Her courage and devotion are wonderful,” 
he said. “ Westbrooke is a man whose faults, 
though mainly superficial, still render him hard 
to manage under such circumstances, and to 
Anna’s gentle and refined nature they are 
peculiarly aggravating. I know that at times 
she is tortured. She steals away from the room 
during the brief periods of his repose, and 
spends the time that should be given to sleep 
in weeping; yet I have watched her closely, 
and I feel that in her heart of hearts she is 
loyal. Ido not believe that she has allowed 
herself for one moment to dwell on the thought 
of what his death might be to her.” 

Certain it is that it was her loyal and devoted 
nursing that brought him through. His re- 
covery was, however, at best but partial. He 
was left in a state of valetudinarianism almost 
more trying than violent illness. 

Mr. Graham was much with them both dur- 
ing those days; and when it became evident 
that though Mr. Westbrooke might live for 
years, he would be an invalid for the remainder 
of his life, an aunt, a sister of his mother and a 
woman who had always disliked Anna exceed- 
ingly, was sent for to assist in nursing. 

Now indeed it seemed to me that the poor 
woman’s cup was full. 

But she had Mr. Graham still to lean upon, 
and for myself, I was glad when the exigencies 
of business made it possible for me to spend 
some time abroad. 

lrequired the combined influences of religion 
and philosophy in those days to make life 
bearable. 

But I proved, as many a one has done before 
and since, that there is no earthly sorrow that 
is beyond the help and healing of the spiritual 
world. 

I grew old and grey ; my bodily forces were 
waning, if the powers of nature in a true life 
ever do really wane. 


I think sometimes they are only transmuted 
into spiritual forces that take hold immovably 
upon the eternal life. 

Two years had passed since I left England, 
and with the return of autumn a peculiar home- 
sickness came over me. 

Mr. Graham had died during the last year— 
gone down into a grave humble enough in it- 
self, but heaped high with the blessings of the 
poor and the afilicted. 

His honours were not of this world, but they 
were of a nature to count in the court of 
heaven. 

I held but the scantiest and most occasional 
correspondence with Mrs. Westbrooke. She 
had written me the particulars of Mr. Graham’s 
= but since then I had not heard from 

er. 
But this autumn, as I say, life grew a heavy 
and unbearable burden. 

My mind was filled with perpetual gloom, 
and the tone of my thoughts was tinged with a 
hopelessness that was almost despair. 

My physician looked grave and hinted at ma- 
larial troubles, and ordered change of air and 
scene. 

A longing had been growing upon me for some 
weeks to revisit the scenes wherein I had first 
met Anna Westbrooke, so I packed a valise and 
set off on thejourney. 

Two weeks of reinvigoration changed me into 
something like yet better than my old self. 

I had left the beaten ways of travel and taken 
refuge in a Swiss chalet, where I found simple 
fare and free and unobserved access to nature. 
My letters were sent toa post-town five miles 
away, and once or twice a week I made a journey 
thither on foot. 

The charm of these pedestrian tours among 
the mouniains I shall not soon forget. Itseems 
to me that they willlivein my memory when 
the stars have faded and the heavens shall have 
been rolled together as a scroll. 

One day walking ia tne streets of the little 
town I caught sight, or thoughtI did, of a 
familiar face 

I followed it to the hotel, and there in the 
little quaint antique parlour of a Swiss hotel I 
found Anna Westbrooke. Her mourning gar- 
ments and widow's cap told me the story of her 
release. 

But as I looked at her, myself unseen, I 
hardly dare approach her. 

With returning strength the strength of man- 
hood had returned to me, but I felt that it 
were well to purify myself before I should enter 
her saintly presence. 

Ido not know if to all eyes she would have 
seemed as she did to mine. 

Yet in that moment which I allowed myself, 
before speaking to her, I felt asI had never 
felt before the charm of that gift which we had 
named blessedness. She had not yet found 
happiness—one could see that in her pale and 
chastened face—but the peace of Heaven was 
surely hers. 

At length I approached and spoke to her., 

Her face lighted up with asmile as she greeted 
me. 

“Tam so glad to meet you,” she said. “An 
old friend is like balm to me now. I fecl so 
strangely out of place in my present surround- 
ings. Marion was married some months ago. 
She had been waiting, poor child, for a year, on 
account of her father’s condition, and when he 
was taken away, and the physician ordered im- 
mediate change and rest for me, there seemed 
no reason for farther delay. The wedding was 
of course entirely private, and we sailed at once. 
The voyage was good for me, and the journey ; 
but I feel old and worn.” 

“Marion’s marriage was pleasing to you ?” I 
ventured. 

“Oh, yes,” and she smiled a little sadly- 
“They are happy as one fancies lovers just 
married should always be. I am glad. I do 
truly rejoice for them, yet you know I have 
never yet been happy, and so I spend some sad 
hours. But it is good to see you, for you better 
than most people have always understood 
me.” 
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I met Marion and her husband, and after 
learning that they proposed to spend some time 
among the mountains before proceeding to the 
south of France, where they were to winter for 
Mrs. Westbrooke’s health, I went back to my 
chalet. 

But solitude had done me all the good of 
which it was capable. At least I fancied so. 
Anna was frankly pleased. 

“ Now,” she said, “you andI can revisit some 
of the cld scenes, and the chatter of these 
children whom we will take along with us wiil 
no longer disturb me.” 

We were ont one day for an all-day excursion 
mong the mountains. Anna grew fatigued 
ne before Mr. and Mrs. Van Duyck had ex- 
ended their youthful energies in climbing, and 

agreed to rest upon a height which com- 
vanded a most surpassing view, while the 
thers went on. 

Anna was looking very sweetly that day. She 
was no longer young; there were silver threads 
already among her hair, and the round, full 
contour of youth was fading away ; but her com- 
plexion was always fine, and to-day a faint 
colour tinged her pale cheek, while the beauty 
that shone from her eyes and played in smiles 
around her chastened mouth was something 
which is rarely found in women at all, and never 
in the season of undisciplined youth. 

After we had rested ourselves and partaken 
of our sparing lunch, and observed the magnifi- 
cence of the landsexpe, there fell a little silence 
between us. 

** Do you remen bor a promise that you made 
me years ago,” I said, when you were ill, that 
you would one day tell me the story of your 
life? Have you ever fulfilled it ?” 

“Never,” she said. ‘‘ There has never come 
a moment before when I could do so. Forl 
well know it is not the story of my outer life 
that you seek to know, and never until to-day 
could I have spoken of some things concerning 
that inner realm which yet it would be a com- 
fort to share with you. But in this moment so 
nany shackles seem to fall from me. In this 
irge, free air, with the boundless prospect 
before me, I feel almost happy.” 

She paused for a moment, and leaning her 
chin upon her hand, looked afar, as if lost in her 
own thoug! 
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“T fear I have promised too much,” she said, 
at | th. “You have never been married ; 
how shall I therefore make you know the dread- 
fuln of that most intimate of all relations, 
when it is founded upon repulsion instead of 


i ion? but I can at least tell you some- 
thing of the effects upon myself. When I met 





you at Geneva, utter reversion of all the 
emotional and affectional currents of my nature 
had wrought in me an apathy that was almost | 
co.palir. 

os gnation, bitterness, animosity had held 
sway Over m ire till they had exhausted 
t es, a i uned as though utter chaos 

rchy of all my moral and affectional 

being must follow. And yet I never thought 
Harry Westbrooke the worst of men. He was 
far i 1 tk ( in rous traits of his 
won upon me till the la It was simply that 
the whole bent and bias of his nature were 
opposed to mine. He perpetually misunderstood 
me, in points wherein to be misunderstood was 
I -y, and I hav » doubt that my injustice 
to him was at least equal. But he was violent 
and aggressive, while I was gentle and inert, 
and that placed me constantly at a disadvan- 
tage. 

‘he 2 


nse of this injustice kept me always 
harrowed and tor 1 and worn, till during 
the last years that I lived with him before m; 
going abroad, I think I may literally say tha’ 
{ never <te a meal that properly nourished me, 
n hour in sleep that truly refreshe 
1 not go on so always. 

a sort of physical crisis. After it was over 
gone through a sort of harden- 
proces:, and if Fate did her worst and 
obliged me to go back to what the world called 
my home, I should ¢o a hardened, embittered 
woman, my hand thenceforth against every 
wan, and every man’s hand against mine. 











“As I had in some sort foreseen, I was 
obliged to return. Ah! my friend, I cannot 
tell you what it was to me when you made me 
acquainted with Mr. Graham. He showed me 
the way of a true life, and helped me to walk in 
it. You know something of my experience 
after that, until the time of Harry’s illness. 
That first week, when it seemed that he must 
be taken away immediately, was a test to me 
of how far I had progressed ia the spiritual life. 
But there was-something even better than that 
in store for me. 

«When Annt Rene came, I thought of her 
presence only as an additional trial, for she had 
always seemed to mea person between whom 
and myself there could be nothing in common. 
But under the rough exterior I found a true 
heart and an acute intelligence. She told me 
much of Harry’s youth and parentage that I 
had never known before, and in all those last 
months of his life I grew into a different and 
far truer comprehension of his character than 
had ever been possible to me before. 

“Tt made him no more fit to be my true com- 
panion, but it did enable me to do him justice ; 
and I rejoice to say that when we parted at the 
cates of that world where all wrongs are righted, 
it was without a single trace of bitterness or 
animosity in my heart. 

“One thing more and I have done. To escape 
the threatened wreck and ruin of my life I have 
been compelled to grasp so firmly upon the 
spiritual realm which alone afforded me hope of 
succour, that all material things have come to 
seem of the smallest possible consequence to 
me. I have come wholly, or at least to a very 
great degree, into the spirit of that perfect 
teaching which bids us to ‘ consider the lilies,’ 
to ‘take nc thought for the morrow,’ to ‘seek 
first the kingdom of heaven;’ and so I have 
found that ‘ perfect peace’ whichis the promised 
reward. I have given up looking for happiness, 
but I have realised in an unspeakable way what 
blessedness is.” R. H. 8. 
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GENTLEMEN'S NEW FASHIONS. 


Fut waistcoats are the order of the day. 

For evening promenade, hats may be worn off 
the head, and a favourite mode of arranging the 
| cravat isso thatthe bow appears at the back of 
| the neck. 

Coats may be very open in front, and thrown 
back so as to allow full expansion to the chest, 
and free play to the voice. 

Full and loose pockets are de rigueur—tight 
or buttoned-up ones being entirely dispensed 
| with during the present season. 
In colours, buff—of the description known as 
| blind man’s—is in great demand. 
Light and gay tones are adopted for hearts, 
' 








heavy and sombre shades being utterly unsuitable 
for the time of year. 
Hands must be always in the pockets. 


he mouth should be worn smiling, and eyes 
furnished with a merry twinkle in the corner of 
Teeth are found very useful at the present 
time. —Funny Folks. 
FOR THEIR SINS. 


A CONTEMPORARY raises the question, “ Ought 
churches to be carpeted?” We should think 
the proper answer would be, “ No—the con- 

gati —Fun. 


creation. 
> ee 


CiTIzEN (sings): 
**My wife she dines at Islington, 
While I’ve to dine at—where ?” 
—Fun. 





ABOUT TLE CHEESE. 

Tue following conversation iook placein a 
restaurant : 

Country Customer : ** Thisis very nice cheese, 
waiter ; where does it come from ?” 

Warrer: “It’s Gruyere, sir.” 

C. C.: “Grew here! How dare you make 
| jokes with me, sir? Where’s the manager?” 











QUITS AN IRISH IDEA. 


Tar there should be two candidates “up” 
for county ‘‘ Down.” —Fun. 


PHILANTHROPY. 


WE have just heard an instructive example of 
how good nature may be misdirected. A few 
weeks ago the police arrested a lad with a 
strange horse in his possession. The lad ac- 
counted for himself in a very satisfactory 
manner—he was astable-help in the employ of 
a large ’bus proprietor. 

But he altogether failed to explain how he 
came by the horse. So the police locked him 
up on a charge of horse-stealing, and, mean- 
time, made diligent search for the owner-of the 
animal. In this they failed. It was, however, 
determined to prosecute the lad, and this came 
to the knowledge of his employer, who, there- 
upon, with his accustomed good nature, engaged 
counsel, and became generally responsible for 
the prisoner’s defence. 

The result was an acquittal. It came with 
something of a shock to discover afterwards that 
the animal stolen was undoubtedly one of his 
own coach horses, which he had sent into the 
country to graze! He isn’t quite sure now that 
the lad ought to have been defended. 


SCOTTISH JURISPRUDENCE. 


A casE was brought beforea Highland magis- 
trate in which the owner of a squirrel presented 
a claim of damages against a person who had it 
in charge, but who had allowed it to escape. 
From the complications of the case, the Bailie 
was rather at a loss. At length, collecting his 
falculties, he said to the deféndant: 

“Did ye clip its wings ?” 

« It’s aquadruped, your honour,” said the de- 
fendant. 

* Quadruped here, quadruped there,” said the 
magistrate, “if ye had clipped its wings it 
couldna hae flown aff. I maun decide against 
ye.” 

DECISIVE. 

A crusty tenant of a late laird pressing him 
to complete some piece of work which had long 
stood over, the laird craved further delay, adding 
that he would give-his word of honour—nay, his 
written bond—to have the thing done before a 
certain day. 

“Your word,” exclaimed the tenant. “It’s 
weel kenn’d that will do me little guid; and as 
for your writing, naebody can read it.” 

ARMY INTELLIGENCE. 

A WARLIEE spirit pervades all classes. Artists 
are eager for “ the line.” 

Troops of “infantry”? may be seen every 
morning in the parks. 

Everybody has been “recruiting” during the 
holidays. 

The farmers are drilling actively. 

The grocers are excessively martial. They 
practise with “canister” daily, and the frui- 
terers make excellent practice with “grape.” 

The ironmongers say they are doing well on 
“long ranges,” and the brewers are busy with 
all their ‘ barrels.” 

Gardeners say they are ready for the “ tren- 
ches.” 

A cabman has been heard to declare that he 
will “ never quit the ranks under a crown,” 

Such loyalty merits special reward. 

—Funny Folks. 
A CHANGE OF KEYS. 

Hernricw Herre has said that the keys of 
this world are at Constantinople, those of the 
next at Rome. It is a curious coincidence that 
on Thursday, February 7th, 1378, both keys 
changed hands. —Punch. 





THE VERY LATEST FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 

« EXTRAORDINARY activity and truly wonder- 
ful zeal still prevails in the new Depsrtment— 
ie., the Criminal Investigating. Only las 
Tuesday evening a well-known Criminal Investi- 
gator was so oflicious that he went ont and 
actually took up his residence.” —Judy. 

A WAY OUT OF A DIFFICULTY. 

Tue plan of tossing the Mayorof East Ret- 
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ford into his seat having been found so effica- 
cious, it is, with a view to the prevention of 
further civic disputes, proposed that when a 
very important vacancy occurs in tho City of 
London Corporation, tossing shall be resorted 
to. All competitors to find their own blankets, 
and the one who flies highest to win. A referee 
to be chosen on the ground, and time to be 
called by Sir John Bennett. —Fun. 





SANDIE AND SUNDAY. 


Tur members of the Glasgow Working Men’s 
Protestant Association appear to have reached 
a high point of moral and spiritual insight. 
The Prince of Wales having chosen Sunday for 
the day of his arrival at Hamilton, they 
memorialised his Royal Highness to change it, 
“in order that,” say the memorialists, ‘ a vio- 
lation of the Lord’s Day may be avoided, and 
that the excellent example of your illustrious 
father may be followed by you as a patron and 
supporter of all means to maintain inviolate the 
Lord’s Day, and thus evince that righteousness 
which exaltetha nation and principally consists in 
total abstinence from travelling on a Sunday. 
This, truly, is a righteousness exceeding (in its 
way) that of the Pharisees, for they did allow 
of a Sabbath day’s journey. —Punch. 


ECONOMICAL CON. 


Why ought poultry-keeping to be a most 
profitable business P—Because for every grain 
you give a fowl it gives a peck. —Judy. 

PALATES AND PALETTES. 


Tux absence of Paintings at the Mansion 
House, a Correspondent remarks, is the more 
surprising, as so much attention is generally 
paid there to the pleasures of the palate. 

—Punch. 
PARLIAMENTARY QUALIFICATIONS. 


In view of recent Parliamentary experiences, 
the committee appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of Parliamentary elections have, we 
understand, decided to recommend the following 
test-questions to be, in future, put to all candi- 
dates for Parliament by the returning officer. 
Candidates unable to answer them to. be, ipso 
facto, disqualified : 

1. Can you go without sleep for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch? 

2. Can you make a speech of three hours on a 
subject you know nothing about ? 

8. Can you crow like a cock, mew like a cat, 
bark like a dog, and bray like an ass ? 

4, Are you prepared to hiss and hoot everyone 
voting in a diiferent lobby from yourself ? 

5. Are you able to call a man aliar to his face 
(or behind his back) without infringing the 
rules of Parliamentary debate ? 

6. Can you defy the Speaker, challenge his 
ruling, and call him to order, without render- 
ing.yourself palpably liable to arrest by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms ? 

7. Enumerate the various methods of obstruct- 
ing a measure before the House, enlarging 
specially on the respective conveniences “f 
counts-out, reports of progress, adjournments of 
the House, the committee, or the debate, as the 
case may be, and motions that the Speaker or 
Chairman leave the Chair, &c. Illusirate your 
reply in a supposititious report of an all-night 
sitting. —Punch. 

HOw IT WAS. 


Tr is supposed that the reason why the 
masons on strike held out so long fora rise in 
wages was, that they conscientiously believed 
that the labourer is worthy of his higher. 

-—Judy. 
A TORY UTOPIA. 
On the Sth instant, being the fiftieth anni- 


versary of the repeal cf the Test and Corporas | 
tion Acts, a deputation of dissenters, grateful | 


for that vindication ef religious liberty, waited 
on Earl Russell at Richmcend to present him 
with an address of thanks and congratulation. 


This being reported in the next day’s news, | 


occasioned old Mr. Mildew to exclaim : 
“The Test and Cerporation Acts were bul- 


warks of the British. Gonstiiution, sir. Their ; 


‘ 
~ 


repeal was the first step to the subversion of 
the Monarchy. It was a fatal mistake, sir. 


' But the country might yet be saved. What I 


say isthis. Re-enact the Test and Corporation 
Acts, unreform Parliament, repeal the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, and restore Temple 
Bar !” —Punch. 
A RISERVE FORCE (IN MEDICINE). 

Qurytnz. — Former wholesale price, ten 
shillings an ounce, and rising with the War- 
ometer. Practical Result: Hospital and Club 
patients forced to go without it, and put with 
inferior bitters in its stead. —Punch. 





— 


STATISTICS. 


_— — 


Consumpion oF Sprrits.—It the year 1877 
duty was paid on 20,888,176 gallons of home- 
made spirits for consumption in-the United 
Kingdom as beverage, this quantity being less 
by 62,112 gallons than in the preceding year. 
The 16,853,082 gallons for consumption in Eng- 
land, show an increase of 414,947 gallons, and 
the 6,987,189 gallons for Scotland an increase of 
16,051 gallons; but these increases are more 
than counterbalanced by a decrease of 493,110 
gallons in Ireland, where the quantity fell to 
6,047,905 gallons. The 10,618,564 proof gallons 
imported foreign spirits (not sweetened or 
mixed) entered for consumption in the United 
Kingdom in 1877 were less by 883,176 gallons 
than the quantity in the preceding year. 





WE’RE HOMEWARD BOUND. 





An old man, as the shadows fall, 
Telling that eventide is nigh— 
That mystic time when thoughts en- 
thrall— 
Sits musing on the end of all, 
And trustful waits his summoning 


ery— 
The trumpet-call. 


For each of us the time must be \ 
When we look back adown the 
years, 
And all our old-time conflicts see, 
Past happiness and misery, 
The record of our hopes and fears— 
Such time must be. 


How happy then if, as we look, 
A dreamy sense of quiet rest 
Steals over us, and as a brook 
That babbles on through quiet 
nook, 
Life ripples with unruffled breast 
Where’er we look. 


And when the shadows gather round 
That guard the valley all must 
tread, 
How well if we the gate have found, 
And trustful hear the trumpet sound, 
And know that though the way be 
dread, 
We're homeward bound. G. W. 





= 


GEMS. 





By relying on our own resources we acquire 
mental strength; but when we lean on others 
for support, we are like an invalid, who, having 
accustomed himself to a crutch, finds it difficult 
to walk witnout one. 





| glad from within, or whether it is only the sun- 
| beams that chance to fall upon him. Happiness 
| is not the work of a chisel and mallet; not mor- 
| tised into the soul; it is “put out” like the arm 
of a tree, whose green, unveiled sleeve flutters 
with the life it shares. 

Envy shocteth at cthers and woundeéth her- 





How easily one can tell whethera man is | 


How to be wise—don’t imaginethat you know 
everything. 

Conceited persons are never without a certain 
degree of harmless satisfaction wherewith to 
flavour the waters of life. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Brown Berrys ror Breaxrast.—One cup- 
ful Indian-meal, two cupfuls rye-meal, one egg, 
one teaspoonful cream tartar, one-half tea- 
spoonful soda, one large tablespoonful molasses , 
mix with cold milk about as thick as pound 
cake; drop in hot lard and fry. 

Icina.—Take the yolk of an egg, a little 
butter melted, beat well together, put on your 
cake, sift on sugar, and set in the oven a few 
minutes. 

Breakrast Rouis.— Mix one-half of an 
ounce of sifted white sugar in two pounds of 
finest flour, make a hole in the centre and put 
in about two tablespoonfuls of fresh yeast, 
mixed with a little water; let it stand all night; 
in the morning add the yolks of two eggs, a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, and sufli- 
cient warm milk to make a right consistency ; 
divide into rolls (about thirteen or fourteen) ; 
bake half an hour in a brisk oven. 

Baxep Brans.—Put your beans—which must 
be small beans—in cold water, on the back of 
the stove to simmer. When the skin cracks, 
take them out of the pan and pour off water. 
You must have a brown earthen bean-pot, in 
which yon place on the bottom a small onion ; 
then pour your beans into the pot, putting to 
two quarts of beans two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, one pound and a half nice salt pork 
scored on top, with one tablespoonful salt and 
pepper ; fill bean-pot with cold water, and let it 
stand in the oven where it will bake very slowly. 
When the water has evaporated, if the beans 
are not done, pour in more water. The beans 
should bake for seven or eight hours, and be a 
light brown. They can be warmed up in the 
pot for breakfast. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Tur Archduke Francis Charles, father of t! 
Emperor of Austria, has left a third of his for- 
tune of £2,400,000 to the poor. 

Tue works of the Exhibition building an’ 
juncts will, it is now ascertained, not cost less 
than forty-five millions of francs, £1,800,0 

A wmarrnz drive, which will cost 
£22,000, is to be constructed at Margate. 

Witu1am Howes has challenged !anil 
O’Leary to a six days’ walking competition ‘.r 
£500 a side, and Sir John Astley’s chailei 
belt, which the latter now holds. The mate! 
to take place within the next six month 
Howes has already deposited £100 as evid 
of his tness 

GENERAL GARIBALDI was presented on 8! 
Joseph’s Day at Caprera with a large album 
containing the signatures of 8,000 Milanese. 
with his own portrait surrounded by wreaths 
bearing the names of his battles. 

Tus “New York Herald” estimates tha 
Mr. Stanley’s expedition brought to light 
15,000,000 heathens, and as his expenses 
amounted to about 115,000 dollars (£23,990), 
“he thus discovered savages at the rate of six 
for’ five cents. (2}d.)—a very reasonable rate 
for heathens.” 

Iv is stated in Paris, tha 
by the Queen to the I Exhibition, 
world-famed diamond Kohinoor forms 
‘centre of a diadem composed of eighty-six 
| enormous gems; and the Kandavassy, thai 
served formerly as one of the eyes of an Indian 
| 








earnestness. 





+ 





t of the jewels lent 








| goddess, valued at. £120,000, only lately 
brought for Her Majesty, i ‘ 
anotner dindem of diamonds and emerald 
There will also be an emerald necklace, th: 
finest in existence. It is said that the ‘dia~ 
mond of an approximate value of two 
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NOTICES TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


Awxxious Oxz.—She has no legitimate power either to 
make a will disposing of the property in question or to 
sell the house. 

Grer Harrs.—Mrs. Allen’s Hair Restorer has been 
much commended for the p , but there are others 
in the market that perhaps deserve a trial. You can 
make for yourself an excellent wash with one ounce of 
borax and half an ounce of camphor, powdered fine and 
dissolved in one quart of boiling water. The camphor 
may form into lumps afterwards, but this is of no conse- 
quence, as the water will be sufficiently impregnated. 

T. R.—Apply in the usual course, and we will insert the 
annonncement. 

A. P.—Pierce them with a needle, and take some good 
tonic. 

. D.—Your questions were answered long since. 
“Charles’’ means “valiant,” “strong.”’ ‘‘ Roland,” 
“Saviour of his country; “Lavinia,” ‘left-handed ;” 
* Robert,” “bright counsellor.” 

J. B. H.—In 1873. 

Ne.ire R.—No. The gentleman is expected to pay for 
the lady in such cases. 

J. B.—Search the shipping registers. 

REaprR.— Warts can be removed by the application of 
either nitrate of silver, nitric acid, aromatic vinegar, or 
acetic acid. 

IenoRance.—It is the lady’s privilege to bow first. 
““Where there’s a will there’s a way.”” Under the cir- 
cumstances there can surely be no harm in, say, a smile 
of recognition or encouragement. 

CampEn.—Address a letter to the manager of the estab- 
lishment, Burton-on-Trent. The most recent statistics 
concerning its business have not reached us at the time 
we write. 

Rusr.—You should approach the subject in a more 
lelicate way. 

I¢o.—For leather, cloth, &c., a good elastic cement can 
ve made of gutta percha one pound, caoutchoue four 
muinees, pitch two ounces, and linseed oil two ounces, 
melted together. To make a transparent as well as 
lastic cement take of caoutchouc five parts, chloroform 
three parts ; dissolve and add gum mastic one part. 

Crvit Servicr.—Perfectly eligible for competition. 

Vi0LET.— Writing very fair. 

Henry M.—Poetry declined with thanks. 

Mar.—We counsel you to defer such an important step 
for a little while. 

Cates.—The name Harriet signifies a great lady or 
heroine. - 

Harryr.—A bold, free, andsingularly beautiful specimen 
of penmanship—a far inferior style would be good enough 
for an ordinary clerkship, although, as you say, the 
writing that one sees ordinarily in commercial matters is 
much better than it used to be. 

Out or Work.—State frankly your desire to obtain an 
engagement, your qualifications, experience, and refe- 
rences, and request favourable consideration for your 
pplication, or an interview, or anything else you may 
consider suitable and likely to further your object. Be 
eareful of your penmanship and orthography, use good 
paper, and, not least, be brief. 

Ros.—Writing not bad, but has evident signs of care- 
lessness. 

H ae B.—It will appear in about a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

Crana.—Oxalic acid and hot water will remove iron- 
mould, as also will the common sorrel bruised in a mortar 
and rubbed on the spot. 

ADELINE.—Always clean the teeth at night just before 
retiring, for particles of food collect between the teeth 
during the day, and, ‘if left there all night, will decay, 
causing the breath to become offensive, and also prove 
very injurious to the teeth. Scrub the teeth with a hard 
brush, using little, if any, soap, and sprinkle on a little 
eee ee borax—one pinch will do—until the gums are 

2nardened and become acenstomed to it. Rinse the mouth 

often with borax water; it will prevent it from becoming 
sore ortender. If artificial teeth are worn, cleanse them 
thoroughly with borax, and when convenient, let them 
remain in borax water—every night if possible; it will 
purify them, and help to sweeten the breath. 

ae is interesting, but in composition it is rather 
crude. 
am W.—Send the matrimonial announcement to our 

Ce, 





Pru Box, a.seamanin the Royal Navy, twenty, darks 
medium height, blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady.about nineteen, fair, fond of home and chil- 


en. 

C. N. and E. S., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. C. N. is twenty-seven, dark hair, 
dark grey eyes, medium height. E. 8. is eighteen, fair, 
medium height, light hair, light grey eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Lizztz and Ltty, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. Lizzie is eighteen, brown hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home, fair. Lily is twenty, auburn 
hair, light blue eyes, good-tempered. Must be about 
twenty-one, tall. 

L. B., B., thirty-five, a widower, would like to corre- 
spond with a lady about his own age with a view to 
matrimony. 

Viotet and Curcrer, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen about nineteen, Violet is of 
medium height, dark hair, grey eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of music and dancing. Chickey has dark hair, 
grey eyes, medium height. 

J.K., twenty-eight, would like to correspond with a 
dark, domesticated young lady with a view to matri- 
mony. 

1.0. G. T., a sailor in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty. He is 
eo age brown hair, blue eyes, and of medium 

eight. 

i M., tall, good-looking, fond of home and children, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman who is 
fond of home. 

Lorri and Kater, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men about nineteen, tall, good-looking. 
Lottie is nineteen, medium height. Kate is seventcen, 
tall, dark. ' 


THE BLOT ON THE PAGE. 


Uvrow my desk, one winter day, 
A spotless sheet of paper lay, 
On whose clear surface I was fain 
To trace some travail of my brain 
In lines of subtile flow. 
T laboured with exceeding care 
To make the margins broad and fair, 
And trembled lest the ink should fly, 
For underneath my lady’s eye 
The lines at morn must go. 


The day was young when I begun ; 
At twilight scarce my work was done, 
And when the evening lamp was brought, 
I looked upon what I had wrought ; 

Bat ah! with grievous rage 
The joy-beats of my heart were quelled, 
For by the lamp-light I beheld 

A Blot upon the Page. 


A hideons blot whose sable stain 

Made all my day’s long labour vain; 

’Twas true I could another-write, 

But had I strength enough to-night ?— 
For mourn must see it part ; 

And there was doubt within my mind 

If Lasecond sheet could find 

As fair as this, in all my store, 

Whereupon afresh my thought to pour 
To her who held my heart. 


Then, as I searched, alas! methoucht, 
*Tis thus in vain, too oft, are wrought 
Our records on the page of life! 
To keep it spotless in the strife 
A struggle long we wage ; 
We labour oft till set of sun, 
And think our labour surely done; 
But, when the lamp of Truth is brought, 
Lo! ’mid the work so deftly wrought— 
A Blot upon the Page, J.C. D. G. 


Lov and Emma, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. u is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond ofhome. Emma is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond of 
music. 

Fry Broce and Tati Witte, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony, Fly Block is twenty- 
three, medium height, of a loving disposition. Tall 
Willie is twenty-one, loving, tall. Respondents must be 
good-looking. 

ENGINnEER, twenty, tall, dark hairand dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
seventeen and twenty. 

Mavpe C., tall, dark brown hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony, about twenty-seven. 

Annie and Errte, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Annie is eighteen, 
tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, fond of music 
and dancing. Effie is seventeen, dark, hazel eyes, fond of 
music. Respondents must be about eighteen, » good. 
looking. 

Mavp and Lovrsa, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Maud is eighteen, fond of 
music. uisa is seventeen, dark hair, brown eyes, and 
a Respondents must be about twenty, dark, and 
tall. 

Wru141m B., fireman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty-two with a 
view to matrimony. He is twenty-five, medium height, 
Gark hair and eyes. 

V. C., sixteen, fair, fond of home and children, medium 
height, would like to correspond with a young man about 
eighteen. 

Mavp and Acres, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Maud is seventeen, dark eyes, and 


of a loving disposition, Agnes is nineteen, fair, good- 
looking 








B. D. and C. M., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young men. B. D. is seventeen, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, light hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. C. M. is eighteen, brown hair, dark 
eyes, fond of home and children, medium height, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be about twenty. 
one, fond of home. 

P. B. and L. N., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men abont twenty-four. P. B. is twenty- 
two. L. N. is twenty, brown hair. 

G. BR. RB. and F. D., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would liketo correspond with two young ladies. G. R. R. 
is fair, handsome, tall. F. D.is good-looking, fair. Must 
be about twenty, medium height. 

S. F. and F. M., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men, S. is seventeen, light hair, 
blue eyes, medium height. F. M. is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, dark brown eyes, loving, fond of home 
and children. 

Louie, twenty-three, light brown hair, dark eyes, very 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman about twenty-five, tall. 

G. C, 8., nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a viewto matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

rrr S., twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, of medium 
height, fond of musie and dancing, good-looking, would 
— to correspond with a young man fond of home and 
loving. 

Enis and Betta, two friends, would like to corre- 

md with two young gentlemen. Ella is tall, dark 
hair and eyés. Bella is fair, light hair, blue eyes. 

Rosert, twenty-four, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about the same age, loving, and 


tall. . 

J. 8. J., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to corre- 
= with a young man about twenty-four, dark, and 

oving. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 
igs is responded to by—Harry, eighteen, medium 


height. 

Masta by—Tom, nineteen, fair. 

PoLiie by—George, nineteen, hazel eyes, fond of home, 
medium height. 

PowrerruL by—Marie, dark, good-looking, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Bess by—George B., nineteen, fair, tall, and good-look- 


ing, 
Ps by—Dicky Flannel, twenty-two, medium height, 
rk. 
Many by—Check Shirt, twenty-two, light hair, fond of 
om: 


8. 
L. D. by—Mollie, fair, dark curly hair, dark blue eyes, 
fond of home and children. 
Ciara H. by—C. H. W. 
Witu1am by—Gipsy, nineteen, dark hair and grey eyes, 
fond of home. 
Henry by—Fairy, seventeen, light hair, and dark blue 
eyes. 
C. R. by—H. S., twenty-two. ~ 
_ Hero by—Polly, brown hair, hazel eyes, and good-look- 
ing. 
GrorgEe by—Blanche, sixteen. 
CaRRiE by—G. A., nineteen, brown hair and eyes, 
fond of home and music. 
L. G. by—Minnie, fair. 
C. B. by—Alice. 
K. S. by—Kate C., nineteen, dark hair, blue cyes, and 
good-tempered. 
J. M. by—A. R. 
ze by—Cleopatra, nineteen, fond of home, domesti- 
cated. 
EvEetyy by—Ted. dark brown eyes. 
: ng by—W. H. W., twenty-one, dark, ofa loving dispo- 
sition. 
IsaBEL RB. by—Nathan Y., twenty-two, light hair, blue 
eyes. 
NeELLIz by—T., good-tempered, fond of home and chil- 
el. 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of TuE 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpow Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lrrk and Fasuioy, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 


and Sixpence each. 


ns s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 





*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXX. of Taz Lonpon ReapER, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tittz and Inpex to Vol. XXX., Price Ons 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 185 (June) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 
Uondon; Published for the Eeegrineet at 334, Strand, by 
A. Surra & Co, 














